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Th rough The Book of Knowledge _ Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 
e | 20 volumes of enrichment material for 
he will enter the wonderful classroom and library « Quick fact-finding 
e e cross-index plus 1860 concise fact entries e 
world of reading eee and live 12,200 illustrations: big, dramatic bleed 


photographs, drawings, modern charts and maps 


in it the rest of his life. | —all in beautiful color and black and white. 
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candy wreath 


j 4 Cut in two bottom of a wire 
eee Ug hanger; lap ends over 214”; bind 
ca together with adhesive tape .. 


Pull in to circle .. Wind wreath 


; iti with 3 yds. of rag strips. Sew to 
Here’s exciting wreath for your with 3 yds. of reg atries. 


door... Imagine how thrilled folks = Kin chet & tea. of tard 


i iti andy, cellophane and foil 
are to find it is candy. And ne ae Poker oy ple pt ag 


then, spy the scissors © Seams cae end of 36 inches 
ee : of thin wire to base of hook; run 
inviting them to cut off a piece. ether tet abe end of candy 
wrap; twist tight to wreath, 
Easy and fun to make. ioce by plece . Add bow and 
Plunt scissors. Cover the hook. 


, } ee 
Feel relaxed and be MARK: shed. 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 


* TEACHERS — ADMINISTRATORS — LIBRARIANS * 


urgently needed at al! levels and subjects for actual U. S. and World-Wide opportunities 
(Teaching, Library and Administrative positions—Summer Jobs—Graduate Awards—Student 
Aid). Not just a directory but a monthly JOURNAL with complete job data plus salaries. 
NO FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Members’ eeeeereee. school and library vacancies listed 
FREE. Columns on Special Discounts and Extra-Money Opportunities. Highly recommended 
by 1900's of educators since '52. World-Wide Summer Placement Directory contains 100’s 
of summer positions with names and addresses of employees who list their jobs in CRUSADE. 
C2 issues $2.00 [) 12 issues (yriy) $5.00 CD 24 issues (2 yrs.) only $8.00 (7) Summer Directory $2.00 
CRUSADE—Dept. N Box 99, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


I I TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
C. R. Cozszens, Mor. Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 36th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 


0 


®@ This feature of the JourNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


In Any Grade? 


IN THE October JouRNAL, Frederick 
E. Bolton presents his arguments 
against the teaching of foreign lan- 
guage in the grades. He says, in part, 
“Even if some regular teacher were 
competent to teach a foreign language 
in one grade, who would teach it in the 
next grade and the next? If an inter- 
change of teachers for the half-hour 
daily period were suggested, it should 
be remembered that a teacher of one 
grade cannot just step into some other 
grade and teach effectively.” 

And to think Mr. Bolton comes from 
the state of Washington, where the 


(Continued on page 541) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1957 EA convention: June 30-July 5, 
Philadelphia. 

American Education Week—Nov. 10-16. 
“The People Look at Education.” 

NEA ore May 31, 1956: 659,190. 

NEA officers an headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 90-91, 399, inside 
back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 95-110. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 167. 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pase 138. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, pages 13-44. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; also see Handbook, page 381. 
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and August by the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEA JourRNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JourNAL, $5; including other pub- 
lications in addition to Journat, $10; life 
membership, $150. Single copies of JouRNAL, 
50¢. Entered as second-class matter Octo- 
ber 23, 1920, at the post office at Washing- 
ton, D.C., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
e even 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


NEA OFFICERS 


President, MARTHA A. SHULL 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JournaL... $5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a rears subscription to JourNnaL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings. $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
Journat, Research Bulletin, Proceedings. . 
$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to JournaL and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 
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Me NEWS AND TRENDS... 


NEA Centennial 


& Howard Hanson, head of the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, New York, has completed and delivered to 
the NEA the special centennial composition he was com- 
missioned to prepare. Plans are being made for the premiere 
in 1957 of Dr. Hanson's composition—a musical setting of 
text from two Walt Whitman poems, ‘An Old Man's 
Thought of School,” and ‘Thou Mother with Thy Equal 
Brood.” 


& A special stamp to honor the teachers of America will 
be issued next year, Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field has announced. Actual sale is being scheduled to 
coincide with the NEA centennial convention, June 30 
to July 5 at Philadelphia. Details, including design and 
color, are still being worked out. 


Television 


& A new service for teachers was launched this month by 
NEA and the See I/ Now organization headed by Edward R. 
Murrow and Fred W. Friendly of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. Starting with the December 2 program based on 
Danny Kaye's 50,000-mile tour of UNiceF child aid pro- 
grams in 11 countries, NEA began preparation, on an ex- 
perimental basis, of classroom discussion guides to provide 
background and resources for teachers who wish to make 
use of these documentary television programs in their task 
of interpreting to students the issues and facts of today’s 
world. 


Plans are still incomplete for the preparation of a guide 
based on the See It Now program scheduled for Sunday, 
January 6, at 5 PM EST over the CBS television network. 
Under consideration for that documentary are these topics: 
(1) “Automation,” on which leading scientists, industrial- 
ists, and labor leaders will cooperate to tell a story in lay- 
men’s language; (2) ‘A Nation Chooses,” a detailed report 
on Burma as a nation in the process of making up its mind 
whether to move toward the East or toward the West or to 
remain uncommitted. 


Teachers may obtain free copies of the December 2 guide 
and the January 6 guide (if published) by writing to the 
NEA, Box 1857, Washington, D. C. 


Educational television continues to grow. WHYY- 
TV, Philadelphia, in late November was on the air with 
a test pattern and was scheduled to become the 24th 
American noncommercial television station to go into 
regular operation. In addition, there are three stations oper- 
ating commercially, but with educational institutions as 
licensees. 


International 


& Educational trends tend to be similar in countries 
around the world, as shown by figures released by:the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education in Geneva. 
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@ Schools are adding new services and are increasing 
existing ones. 

@ Enrolments at all levels are increasing, with emphasis 
on secondary education, where attendance and retention 
rates are greater than in the past and where curriculums are 
being revised sharply. 

® New subjects, especially those with utilitarian content, 
are being added to the curriculum in almost all countries, 
in spite of general attempts to lighten and simplify cur- 
riculums and syllabuses. 

@ Teacher education is becoming increasingly important 
and is getting more attention. Teachers’ salaries are increas- 
ing, and there is a gradual trend toward equal pay for men 
and women. 

@ Expenditures for education are still rising, and 
shortages of teachers and classrooms persist in most areas 
of the world. 


Science and Mathematics 


& “The present shortage of scientists is due not to the 
failure of the schools, but to their tremendous success,” 
asserts John Mayor, director of the science-teaching im- 
provement program of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


Today’s great demand for scientific and technical skill, 
Dr. Mayor told a Texas audience, “is due to the fact that 
America’s schools already have done such a good job of 
training scientists who have made possible advances that 
call for more technicians.’’ He said that the future of Amer- 
ica’s progress and development depends on adequate science 
and mathematics programs and teachers in secondary schools. 
He applauded current trends in the teaching of mathematics 
and explained how new curriculums permit the best students 
to learn more in high schools. 


Higher Education 


& The cost of attending college during the 1955-56 
academic year has been calculated by E. V. Hollis of the 
U. S. Office of Education. His findings are based on a study 
of 16,000 students in 110 institutions of higher education 
thruout the U. S. 


In publicly controlled institutions, actual cash expen- 
ditures ranged from $200 to $3200, with a median of 
$1493. The figures, in most cases, include fees, board, 
room, travel, books, laundry, and entertainment. : 


In privately controlled colleges and universities the com- 
parable figures were higher. Range: $400-$5500; median: 
$1997. 


& Two forms of federal aid are being advocated by 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities. At a meeting in Washington last month, 
the association called for federal scholarships as well as 
payments to institutions to cover ‘‘additional direct ad- 
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ministrative costs incurred as a result of special services or 


reports involved in the federal program.” 


The association specitied student aid rather than full 
subsidies. The federal funds were requested for any area 


of study at any accredited institution, with awards to be 


} 


based on ability and the size of the grant to be related to 


need. Administration of the scholarship program “should 


be decentralized .. . preferably thru state commissions. . . . 


© College enrolments are 8.7% 
says the I 


higher than last year 
S. Office of Education. Current estimates (as of 
November 1956), including 7 


ied 


ome to 2,957,22 


45.065 new students this fall, 
students taking credit courses in U. § 


olleges and universities. 


& The Canadian Government last month proposed a 
grant of $100 million for support of Canadian higher 
education. The offer of Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent 
was hailed at a meeting of the National Conference of 


Canadian Universities in Ottawa. 


Purpose of the grants is to meet the crisis caused by the 
great increase in the number of college students and by the 
estimated doubling in operating costs within 10 years, 


Federal Activities 


& An attempt is under way to remove the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education from the pressures of politics. A 
recommendation from the Advisory Committee of National 
Organizations urges Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to work for more pay and a def- 
inite term of office for the Commissioner. The group, of 
which NEA is a member, seeks to increase the stature of 
the Commissioner's position, to give him longer tenure, 
and to separate his term of office from the four-year 
political cycle. ‘ 


Secondary Education 


& Essay contests are undesirable. That's the opinion of 
a large number of principals surveyed by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, NEA. The poll of 
junior and senior high-school administrators found that 
most principals prefer more constructive ways to promote 
the cause of good education. 


Objections to essay contests include their tendency to en- 
courage plagiarism, their lack of contribution to effective 
learning, and the backing and influence of pressure groups 
and commercial interests. Suggested alternatives are schol- 
arship contests based on aptitude tests or photographic and 
art contests. 


There is an increase in the number of commercial organ- 
izations seeking to promote national essay contests. The aim 
usually is one of public service, better public relations, and 
“oftentimes to achieve some beneficial tax relief,” reports 
NASSP, which annually publishes an Approved List of 
National Contests and Activities. (See Bulletin of the 
NASSP, September 1956.) 
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Facts, Figures, and Findings 


& Woodrow Wilson would have been 100 years old on 
December 28. In a special proclamation, President Eisen- 
hower urged that schools and civic groups take note of his 
outstanding contributions to the cause of world peace. 
Others paying tribute to the former educator include former 
President Truman, U. N. Secretary-General Hammarskjold, 
and, by joint resolution, the U. S. Congress. 


& After 30 years with the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Martha M. 
Eliot resigned last month. The outgoing chief of the bureau 
is 66 years old. On January 1 she will become head of the 
Department of Maternal and Child Health at Harvard 
University. 


& The foreign visitor as a classroom resource ts the 
subject of a letter mailed to 6000 local teachers associations 
affiliated with NEA. The Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the NEA points to the great number of foreign 
visitors—and American adults and students who have trav- 
eled abroad—who can greatly contribute to better teaching. 
For the foreigner, such visits present additional oppor- 
tunities to know America better by giving him a good look 
at public education. 


& The National Parent-Teacher l\ast month celebrated 
its 50th anniversary. The official publication of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers was founded in 
1906 as the National Congress of Mothers Magazine to 
provide sound guidance and helpful information on child 
development. 


The magazine, which now reaches approximately 400,- 
000 subscribers, has an editorial policy based on the prin- 
ciple that there can be no separation between home and 
school. Its coverage includes education for parenthood and 
family life. 


& The Council on Library Resources, Inc., has been 
established under a $5 million grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. The nonprofit organization will seek to improve the 
extent and use of library resources and services; it will not 
serve as a source of funds for the acquisition of particu- 
lar collections for individual libraries, according to Verner 
W. Clapp, president of the new council. Instead it will 
explore technological developments such as facsimile, tele- 
communications, and other mechanical and electronic aids. 


Cost of Living 


& Teachers’ salary minimums rose about 6% over last 
year in the nation’s 18 largest cities, according to prelim- 
inary figures released by the NEA Research Division. 
But increases in maximum salaries averaged less than 5%. 
In the next group of big cities—100,000 to 500,000 in 
population—minimums and maximums showed average 
increases of between 714% and 8%. 


The cost of living, as measured by the Consumer Price 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, rose to 117.1 in 
September (the latest available month), compared to 114.9 
a year earlier and a base of 100 for 1947-49. 
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‘Now_I can 
AFFORD TO 


“TRAVEL 
AGROAD... 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the World- 
Wide Plan, Go Now-Pay Later” 


@ Budgets need not stay teachers 
from foreign travel. Finance your 
trip with the World-Wide Plan, 
Go Now-Pay Later... pay 
10% down, the balance in up to 
20 monthly installments. What’s 
more, Family Fares and 2-week 
tourist Excursion Fares* to 
Europe are now in effect. 


Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

For information, write: George 
Gardner, Supt. Educational 
Services, Pan American World 
Airways, P. O. Box 1908, N. Y. 
37, NY. 


*Excursion fares subject to gov’t. app. 


== 


Pan AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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(Continued from page 538) 
teaching certificate states plainly that 
when we have completed our five years 
of training, we are ready to teach in 
any grade. 

—ENID LANGBEHN, Mead School Dis- 
trict, Spokane. 


Big-City Teenagers 


I HAvE read Robert C. Lloyd's ar- 
ticle, “I Teach Big-City Teenagers,” in 
the JourRNAL with interest. I recom- 
mend it to people working with teen- 
agers in small communities, too. 

It seemed to me that what Mr. Lloyd 
was saying about urban youngsters and 
the world in which they live reflected 
significant things about the lives of 
teenagers in smaller communities. He 
has helped all of us to see more clearly 
the values and opportunities of the 
small community. 

I shall look forward to other articles 
addressed to the big-city teacher. 

—LOIS M. CLARK, assistant director, 
NEA Rural Division. 


Bennett + Landin = Success 


HaAvincG read Elizabeth Bennett's ad- 
vice, ‘Find ways of suggesting good be- 
havior without issuing orders” (“An 
Ounce of Prevention,” September 
JournaL), I conceived the idea of 
drawing rough cartoons on the chalk- 
board to illustrate examples of good 
and bad behavior. Now I see that my 
idea anticipated another article, “How 
To Draw an Ogre,” by Les Landin, in 
the November JourNAv. 

Mr. Landin knows what he’s talking 
about. Altho I have no artistic training 
(see gum-chewer below), I have had 


GUM-CHEWER 


such success with these drawings that 
I now use them daily to cover whatever 
situations seem to need pointing up. 

—JOHN C. SCHWEITZER, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Impressed 


I was particularly impressed by the 
October JouRNAL’s spread on political- 
party platforms, the article, “Choosing 
a President,” and the fact sheet on 
former presidents of the United States. 

(Continued on page 542) 


COLUMBIA’S 
EDUCATIONAL 


RECORDS 


help do the teaching 
in today’s schools! 


Columbia Records’ Educational Depart- 


ment is ready to help you with ideas like 
these: 


The HF-1 Phonograph—a high-fidelity in- 
strument designed expressly for use in 
schools and libraries. xtremely versatile, 
it can provide “silent listening” for a few 
or play to an audience of 500! List $79.95. 
Attachment kit (optional) with 4 sets of 
earphones, list $39.95. 


Records For Schooi—this FREE illustrated 
booklet is your guide to the world’s largest 
catalog of Lp records, 
and how to use themef- 
fectively in education. 


Would you like a 
demonstration of 

the Model HF-17 

May we send you 

Columbia’s free 

educational catalog? "um a 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


ee ee eee ee 


' Columbia Records, Box I 
Educational Department 
i 799 7th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


I Name 
ees oe 
! 


I City. Zone. State___ | 


| ( ) I would like your representative to call I 
{ and demonstrate, with no obligation, 1 
the HF-1 with earphone attachment. 


( ) I would like to receive Columbia’s 
Hf free catalog of educational records. | 


' COLUMBIA] RECORDS | 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
i @ ‘Columbia’ @@ 


ee 
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Auto Insurance 


ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE .... 


your NEA Journal... 
When you use the new 
NEA JOURNAL Binder 


ORDER YOURS TODAY WHILE 
THE SUPPLY LASTS! 


NEA JOURNAL 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
{ INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOV'T. 


H Excluding to and from work, is cor used regularly in business or j 


4 occupation? Distance to work 


i If any drivers under 25, members of household, dieses complete following: 5 
Relation Age 


1 Please check Seat household flocter whinnetien 0 j 


Marital Status Mole 


This one issue is worth the total 
amount that teachers pay for NEA 
membership. 

—GEORGE D. HANN, superintendent, 
Ardmore (Okla.) city schools. 


Last Words on Draft Exemption 


@ October “Our Readers Write’ car- 
ried a letter from Franklin Schlatter 
suggesting draft exemption for teach- 
ers. Replies of several teachers who dis- 
agreed appeared in November. Space 
limitations demand that with this 


ee ee 
Hecate t 
 buyanduse = 


CHRISTMAS SEALS | 


fight tuberculosis 


Female 


ONLY 


$3.00 EACH 
(two for $5.00) 
All Prices Postpaid 


Please send .. 


ADDRESS 
No. Children 


month’s comments we play taps for 
Put. Schlatter’s open forum. 


I aM in complete agreement with 
Mr. Schlatter. The only way a man 
learns to teach is to teach. If he is lucky 
enough (as I was) to teach a year be- 
fore entering service, and should he 
like it (as I did), he probably will re- 
turn to teaching. But if he has not 
enough opportunity before being 
drafted, he is likely to be lured away 
from teaching by fancy-paying posi- 
tions in other fields. 

—CHARLES R. SNYDER, Lexington, N.C. 


MILITARY service is a positive oppor- 
tunity for continued learning. Its effect 
upon the young teacher can be evalu- 
ated only after the completion of his 
responsibility, when very likely he will 
find himself better able to guide his 
students than before. 

—GLEN R. HASTINGS, Lawton, Okla. 


Sugar-Coated Pills? 


“Here's an Idea” in October con- 
tains ideas for several sugar-coated pills 
—vocabulary games, games in phon- 
ics, “alphabet trees,” and so on. 

In 1909, I gave an address, “Funda- 
mentals in the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum,” before the NEA Department 
of Superintendence. In it I said things 
which I still believe to be true. Why 


eh 
wo WRT 


® Especially designed for the NEA 
Journal 


® Durable, green leatherette with 
gold lettering, as shown 


@ Simple, foolproof, metal locking 
device 


@ Permanent record 


t ® Single copies easily slipped out 
» without unfastening blades 

®@ Holds one year’s issues 

@ Opens fiat 


Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
NEA Journal Binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 


abuse children—and our educational 
system—by “playing” pupils into work? 
They are ready to work hard, seriously, 
and with delight when guided wisely. 

—J. L. MERIAM, professor of educa- 
tion emeritus, UCLA. 


NEA CENTENNIAL TIMETABLE, 1957 


Tentative 

January—Centennial music and manual of 
county and state fair exhibits. 

February 25—Historical pageant, NASSP 
convention, Washington, D. C. 

March —Centennial edition of NEA Jour- 
NAL. 

March 24—Historical pageant, DESP con- 
vention, Cincinnati. 

April—Special edition of ALA Bulletin. 

April 4—Centennial birthday party. 

May—Convention edition of state jour- 
nals. NEA history to appear. 

May 2-4—Seminar on Education § and 
American Life—World Understanding, 
University of Indiana. 

June 30-July 5—Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, commemorative stamp, 
FTA ceremonies at the Athenaeum, cen- 
tennial festival, special NEA tours, and 
exhibits. 

November—Special volume of Proceedings. 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week. 

Thruout the Year—Use of centennial film, 
A Desk for Billie; and promotion of 
community discussion programs thru 
the leaflet, To Consider Education in 
a Changing World. (For further infor- 
mation, write NEA Centennial Commis- 
sion at NEA headquarters.) 
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alive today! ... like 400,000 other Americans cured of cancer 


who went to their doctors in time 


Let’s give our doctors a chance. Thousands of Americans are 
being cured of cancer every year. But too many are losing 
their lives needlessly because they failed to consult their 
doctors when the disease was in its early ... and therefore 
more curable... stage. : 
Form the life-saving habit of a head-to-toe physical Cancer Society 
checkup once a year. For men, this should include a chest 
x-ray; for women, a pelvic examination. Make it a habit 


... for life. 
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Alyn iene Pion _Announcing ee 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


By Wm. D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Austin, Robt. A. McCracken 


Here is a new reading series for grades 1-8 with a wealth of fresh, 
new material that talks with children at their individual experience 
level. 


The Sheldon Basic Reading Series features two types of readiness 
programs: (1) the initial readiness program which prepares chil- 
dren to begin to learn how to read; (2) the sustained developmental 
readiness program which motivates and prepares children for each 
new learning. 


The activities suggested by many of the primary stories are another 
important feature of the SHELDON SERIES. Complete how-to- 
do-it instructions for carrying out the story activities in the 
Teachers’ Editions. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS—designed especially by the Sheldon authors 
for the Sheldon Basic Reading Series. Easy-to-follow instructions 
make it simple for the teacher to get a complete picture of each 
child’s reading status. 


The entire Series—books, activity books, and Teachers’ Editions 
—=is based upon extensive research and the authors’ long experience 
in the field of reading. Numerous other features that have been 
praised by pre-publication reviewers include the unique senior pre- 
primer, the illustrations that were prepared especially for each 
particular grade level, and the freshness of the material in the 
stories, poems, and plays. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


@ BOSTON: 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. @ ATLANTA: 181 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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o you feel tense, anxious, wor- 
D ried, worn out a good deal of 
the time? Do minor problems throw 
you into a dither? Do you find it 
difficult to get along with other 
people, and are others finding it 
difficult to get along with you? Do 
the small daily pleasures of life 
fail to satisfy you? 

If you answer “No” to all or 
most of these questions, you may 
consider yourself fortunate. And 
you might also consider yourself an 
exception, because today millions 
of Americans—office workers, fac- 
tory workers, business executives, 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers, too 
—are subject to the conditions 
which cause frequent attacks of ir- 
ritation and frustration, leading to 
tension and anxiety (we used to 
say “nerves’), and hundreds of 
thousands are almost never free of 
this distressing condition. 

Today might be called the era 
of “no peace of mind,” and all who 
live in it, regardless of status or 
occupation, are affected to a great- 
er or lesser degree. People’s tem- 
pers are short, their anxieties great, 
their lives charged with ever in- 
creasing tension. 

Instead of contentment, many of 
us are filled with feelings of frustra- 
tion, fear, and suspicion—mistrust- 
ful of ourselves, mistrustful of 
others. 

Does this mean that most of us 
are becoming mentally ill? Not at 
all. What is happening is that we 
all are beginning to feel the strain 
of living in a fast-moving, war- 
threatened, competition-charged 
world. 

The average human being is 
built so that he can handle an oc- 
casional crisis and come bouncing 
back when it is over. But when life 
becomes a series of big and little 
crises, one on top of the other, with- 
out let-up, there are few of us who 
can take it without feeling and 
showing the effects. And these ef- 
fects are the strains, tensions, dis- 
satisfactions, frustrations, anxieties, 
suspicions, angers, self-doubts, mis- 
trusts, conflicts, fears, worries which 
are so widespread today. 


Dr. Stevenson is medical consultant of 
the National Association for Mental 
Health, Inc.; Harry Milt is director of 
public information and public relations 
of that organization. 
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Teachers teach better and pupils absorb more when tension and frustration 
are kept to a minimum. This article suggests how teachers can learn to be 
more relaxed, and the following one by Dorothy Baruch on pages 548-50 ex- 
plores what teachers can do to reduce children’s anxieties and fears. 


The burden of an anxiety-rid- 
den, frustration-filled state of mind 
is great enough to bear if one has 
to be concerned only with himself. 
But those whose job it is to teach 
and to help others deal with their 
anxieties bear a double burden 
and responsibility. And if they are 
troubled, how successful can they 
be in helping others to make a 
healthy adjustment to life? 

People often say, “If only there 
were a peace-of-mind pill.” Un- 
fortunately, despite confusing 
claims about “tranquilizing” drugs, 
there is no tablet that will bring 
peace of mind. However, listed be- 
low are several practical things a 


person can do to gain relief from 
a tortured, anxiety-ridden state of 
mind. 


1. Wuen something worries you, 
don’t bury it. Confide your worry 
to some level-headed person you 
trust—your husband or wife, a good 
friend, your minister, your princi- 
pal or department head. If your 
school is fortunate enough to have 
a guidance worker, trained in psy- 
chology or psychiatry, who has 
some time to talk with teachers, 
too, it might be a good idea to have 
a chat with him. 

Talking it out serves a double 
purpose. It helps relieve the strain 
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and enables you to see your prob- 
lem in a clearer light. 

If the causes of tension are to 
be found in the system in which 
you are working, it may be more 
desirable to bring up important 
common problems at a local-asso- 
ciation meeting to see whether 
something can be done to eliminate 
the irritating conditions. 


2. Everyone knows that there 
are many frustrating situations in 
the daily life of the average teach- 
er. 

The teacher’s day is full of inter- 
ferences, surprises, and interrup- 
tions. Plans under way that have 
already captured the interest and 
enthusiasm of the children have to 
be changed, and at the same time 
the satisfactions of the children 
need to be preserved. 

Equipment is spoiled by acci- 
dent, or borrowed and not re- 
turned. The teacher has side duties 
and paper work which come at 
unfortunate times or absorb an un- 
due portion of the day. Disturb- 
ances in the home are brought by 
the child into the classroom and af- 
fect his progress there and _ his 
happy relations with other pupils 
and the teacher. The weather is of- 
ten unfriendly, and signing off for 
the day does not always bring an 
opportunity to seek compensatory 
satisfactions, because there are par- 
ents and meetings that cannot be 
bypassed. 

There are illnesses of children 
that break into the effective opera- 
tion of the classroom and that call 
for a concentration of the teacher 
upon the emergencies of one child 
at the expense of all the rest, for 
the protection of all. There are ill- 
nesses at home that block the 
teacher’s effort to do her job with 
children well, while at the same 
time meeting the demands for a 
good attendance record. 

Sometimes all of these frustra- 
tions pile up to the point where the 
only recourse the teacher has is 
general anger, which is simply a 
signal that a solution is not on its 
way. 

There is probably no better cor- 
rective for anger than a feeling 
that the problem has been anal- 
yzed, at least in part, and that steps 
are being taken to do something 
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about it. It is good, also, to remem- 
ber that angry explosions will gen- 
erally leave you feeling foolish and 
regretful. 

If your anger is provoked and 
you feel like lashing out at some- 
one, try holding off awhile. Let it 


wait until tomorrow. Meanwhile, 
pitch into some physical activity— 
handball, tennis, swimming, golf. 
Clean out and reorganize your 
schoolroom shelves and_ supply 
closets. Take a long walk. 

Working off the anger will take 
the steam out of the emotion and 
will leave you better prepared to 
handle real problems intelligently. 
It will also frequently spare you 
the embarrassing consequence of 
misdirected anger—anger directed 
at pupils when another teacher or 
administrative officer might be the 
cause, or vice-versa. 


3. IF you worry about yourself 
all the time, try doing something 
for somebody else. This will do 
three things: First, it will give you 
a feeling of satisfaction, which is, 
in itself, a morale builder. Second, 
it will break the vicious clamp of 
preoccupation with yourself, which 
is the basis for a good deal of emo- 
tional difficulty. Third, it will help 
establish a pattern of behavior 
which is psychologically healthier 
on a long-term basis. 

Volunteer to take charge of some 
student-activity program. Become 
active in your parent-teacher organ- 
ization or other service group. Be- 
come active in community activi- 
ties—such as your local mental 
health association, church group, 
or service club. 


Also, we should note that, just 
as the child brings his home into 
the classroom, so does the teacher 
bring the extracurriculum portion 
of the day into the curriculum. 

Many tensions which apparently 
arise from irritations on the ,ob 
have in fact originated in the extra- 
curriculum portion and will, there- 
fore, potentially be corrected only 
by dealing with the out-of-school 
problems. If these problems can be 
identified, there is more chance of 
relieving the teacher’s classroom 
tension by doing something about 
them. 


4. For everyone, there are days 
when an ordinary work load seems 
unbearable — and that applies to 
teachers, too. When the burden 
seems to pile up and up until it 
becomes “insurmountable,” remind 
yourself that this is only a tempor- 
ary condition. You can work your 
way out of it by taking a few of the 
urgent tasks and pitching into 
them. 

The remaining tasks will then go 
more easily, and that horrible feel- 
ing of pressure—that it all has to be 
done by tomorrow—will fade away, 
permitting you to work out a prac- 
tical schedule for the things which 
still have to be done. 


5. Wuar do you want to be? A 
good teacher? A perfect teacher? 
The very best teacher in your 
school? Some people worry con- 
stantly because they think they are 
not achieving enough, they are not 
better at their work than everyone 
else, they do not excel in everything 
they do. No one can do everything 
well, and very few people can do 
many things well. If you are a per- 
son whose drive for perfection 
arouses frustration, anxiety, and 
dissatisfaction, try applying some 
of the advice which you often give 
to your pupils: “Do the best you 
can, and that’s all anyone can ex- 
pect of you.” 

Put your major efforts into those 
things you do well. Do everything 
else to the best of your ability. De- 
velop the perspective to say, “That 
is one thing I can’t do, and I’m not 
going to work myself into a state 
trying to do it.” 

Some teachers who drive them- 
selves to attain perfection rational- 
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ize their behavior by saying, “My 
school standards, my principal, the 
competitive spirit of other teachers 
drive me to behave this way.” A 
little thoughtful introspection will 
reveal to such teachers that it is 
they who are setting impossible 
goals for themselves, and that it is 
their own competitive spirit which 
is driving them. 


6. WHEN things go wrong, tense 
people tend to fly into tantrums, 
or to become depressed and dis- 
couraged. This kind of intense reac- 
tion might be set off by something 
as trivial (relatively) as the disrup- 
tive prank of a mischievous stu- 
dent. Or it might be something 
more serious, such as a poor evalua- 
tion from a principal or a stretch of 
illness, with subsequent disruption 
of the teaching plan for the term. 
Or the inability of the class to ab- 
sorb a concept you are trying to 
teach them. 

Whatever the cause—trivial or se- 
rious—it will not be quite so upset- 
ting if we can get ourselves to ac- 
cept the fact that things just can’t 
go well all the time. 

Many of us who were protected 
and shielded from trouble and emo- 
tional shock when we were young 
will grow up expecting a smooth 


path all the way, being completely 
unprepared, emotionally, for any @ 


kind of trouble. 

If we haven’t grown up with the 
philosophy that trouble, disap- 
pointment, and failure are an in- 
evitable part of life, we can still 
develop this philosophy, no mat- 
ter how old we are. And, as teach- 
ers, we can certainly help young- 
sters to accept such a philosophy 
for themselves. 


‘7. When things go wrong, do 
you stand there and make yourself 
take it? To do so may appear to be 
noble, self-disciplinary, or “good 
character training.” It may be all 
of these, but essentially it is a form 
of self-punishment. 

It is as tho you were saying two 
things: first, that you yourself are 
responsible for everything that hap- 
pens—a very conceited view; sec- 
ond, if anything does go wrong, it 
must be your fault, and therefore 
you should punish yourself for hav- 
ing permitted it to go wrong. 
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Sometimes, when things go wrong, 
it is much better to escape for a lit- 
tle while—to make, so to speak, a 
momentary strategic retreat. Dig up 
that novel or detective story you’ve 
been wanting to read. Or go see a 
movie. You will be much better 
prepared to come back and deal 
with the difficulty when you are 
more composed and able to view 
it more objectively. 


8. Many of us often feel that we 
are being left out, slighted, rejected. 
Do you feel that you are purposely 
being left out of school committees 
or social functions? Do you often 
have the feeling that your pupils 
are much more partial to other 
teachers? 

Of course, there may be a realis- 
tic basis for this feeling, but in 
many cases, we imagine that others 
don’t want us or like us, when in 
reality it is we who are deprecating 
ourselves. A tendency of people 
who feel this way is to withdraw 
from others, and this only com- 
pounds the difficulty. 

Instead of withdrawing, it is 
much healthier and more practical 
to continue to make yourself avail- 


ear, 


pa 


able, to participate, to make some 
of the overtures, to show people 
you like them and want to be with 
them, instead of always waiting to 
be asked and to be given proof by 
others that they like you and want 
you. You will find that, by and 
large, most people will be only too 
glad to count you in, if they have 
the least sign from you that you 
like them and want them to in- 
clude you. 


9. Tere are many people who 
feel they have to get there first, to 
edge out the other person, no mat- 


ter how insignificant the goal. The 
pupil who can barely wait for the 


‘teacher to finish asking her ques- 


tions before he blurts out an an- 
swer (without being asked) is an 
example. 

Teachers will do the very same 
kind of thing at meetings with the 
principal. Or they may demonstrate 
this trait in other trivial matters, 
such as rushing to get their supplies 
first from the school supply clerk, 
or rushing to get ahead of everyone 
on the lunchroom line. Or this 
characteristic may be manifested in 
much more important matters, such 
as attempts to crowd out other 
teachers who are ahead of them in 
line for promotion or preferred 
teaching assignments. 

If enough of us feel and act this 
way, everything becomes a mad 
race. There can be no peace of mind 
—only fear, hostility, suspicion—in 
such an atmosphere. 

This urge to edge out the other 
fellow can be controlled. Un- 
healthy competition is contagious— 
but so is cooperation. When you are 
considerate of others, you actually 
make things easier for yourself, for, 
if the other person no longer feels 
that you are a threat to him, he will 
not feel it necessary to be a threat 
to you. 


10. Many people drive them- 
selves so hard that they have little 
time for recreation—an essential for 
gord physical and mental health. 
Thus driven, they may find it hard 
to relax and take time out. For such 
people, a set schedule — definite 
hours when they will not work, but 
will engage in recreation—is a nec- 
essary device. 

If this suggestion applies to you, 
it would be a very good idea for you 
to sit down right now and work out 
a more or less .specific recreation 
schedule for the next four weeks, 
day by day. 


One final point: Each of us is re- 
sponsible for the other person’s 
peace of mind. Troubled people are 
people in trouble. Many of the dis- 
likable, even harmful, things they 
do arise from fear, worry, emo- 
tional immaturity. In a troubled 
world, the least we can do for each 
other is to help with sympathy and 
understanding. # # 
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A Child in Todays Wor 


ur children troop into our 
QO schools. The younger ones carry 
with them mental pictures of their 
fathers and mothers with brows 
drawn as they read the morning 
news. The bigger ones carry jum- 
bled memories of the day’s head- 
lines: H-Bomb Test. . . . Airliner 
Crashes. . . . Reds Threaten. .. . 
Auto Death Tolls Rise. . . . Man 
Shot and Blinded. . . . Daughter 
Murders Mother. .. . 

Last night in one home the fath- 
er returned from work with his 
mind set on beating “big business.” 
In another home, the father arrived 
incensed by ‘workers’ demands.” 
Both fathers jumped on their fam- 
ilies, because the trials of the wide 
world and of their own smaller 
horizons were too great to hold in. 

In still another home, no father 
came. The mother, feeling deserted 
and lonely, managed to smile with 
her mouth but not with her eyes. 
And the children knew the differ- 
ence. 

In many other homes, technically 
unbroken, there were lonely peo- 
ple, too. There was no togetherness, 
no family reunion after a day of 
separate adventure. 

There was the usual rush for the 
mechanized companionship of the 
TV and the usual quarrel over 
whose choice of program should 
win out. 

There were also the petulant 
proddings: “Get busy. Do your 
school work.” The caustic criti- 
cisms: “You cleaned the garage? 
And you call that clean!” The bat- 
tling and bickering: “Whose work? 
Not mine!” And the usual spank- 
ings, deprivings, and isolation. 


Anp today these children come 
bumbling, jostling, shuffling into 


Dr. Baruch is a consulting psycholo- 
gist in pri practice in Beverly Hills, 
California. She is also an educator, lec- 
turer, and author of numerous books. 
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their classrooms. As many as 45 to 
an elementary teacher; 200 or so in 
a day to a teacher in junior or 
senior high school. 

“Please don’t talk. Line up for 
the doctor; you’re getting your po- 
lio shots today. Why, Mary! Tears? 
It’s foolish to be frightened. See 
how good the others are. Remem- 
ber, children, the doctor has to get 
thru quickly. Don’t hold him up.” 

Says a little girl with wistfulness, 
“A child is a person you expect to 
be more perfect than a grownup. 
Grownups can say their darn-its 
and shout. Grownups can talk as 
much as they want and about any- 
thing they want. But a child is only 
supposed to say what’s nice. And 
nobody listens to children really— 
not to what they really want to 
say.” 

Another youngster says poignant- 
ly, “A child feels like a moth beat- 
ing in the night-loneliness to get in 
thru the glass.” So children build 
their own inner worlds. And the 
pressures and stresses from this in- 
side world are far worse than those 
from the world without. 

A little girl wishes she were a 
baby colt, “whose mother is rush- 
ing with wild hooves to protect it 
against the wolves,” or a human 
baby, “warm and cozy in its moth- 
er’s arms; never growing up.” 

A child even feels, “It’s good to 
be sick, because then people listen 
to your pain.” One five-year-old 
asthmatic boy explained seriously, 
“I'll have my sister bite me. Then 
I'll cry. Then mother’ll get mad. 
That will frighten me and then I'll 
wheeze. And then mother will pay 


‘me special attention.” A child who 


feels lost will do almost anything 
not to be left to struggle alone. 


Many of today’s children feel 
lost, lonely, and afraid. But be- 
cause children today, as always, 
need desperately to feel worthy and 


worthwhile, accepted and belong- 
ing, noticed and recognized and 
able to achieve, and because the 
wish is strong in them to remain 
whole in spite of danger—they dare 
danger, as it were. They must prove 
themselves by seeking it out. 

“Chicken? Not me. I’m not chick- 
en.” 

“I’m in with the gang.” (I’m no 
longer alone. Nothing can hurt me. 
I am worthy of notice and acclaim.) 

And as for closeness and love? 
“Oh, I'll manage that, too. I don’t 
need my parents. I don’t need my 
teachers.”’ (Defiance to disclaim the 
deep longing beneath.) 

Painfully, such struggles fall 
short. One cannot get from other 
children the firm support needed 
during childhood. There is the 
need for guiding control and ac- 
ceptance that can come only from 
someone stronger and bigger and 
warmly respected. Otherwise, at 
any moment one may go too far be- 
yond the bounds of self-acceptance. 
Or at any moment punishment may 
fall and pound flimsy pretenses into 
dust. 

What keeps the child most in 
danger is the anger that mounts 
and mounts in the hidden world 
inside. 


We nave found out that most 
frequently a child’s worst fear is of 
his own inner anger and that this 
starts when he is very young. It 
starts with the anger that every lit- 
tle one inevitably and normally 
feels toward his parents. Being de- 
pendent on them, he sees them re- 
sponsible not only for his gratifica- 
tions but for his pain. 

The wait for a bottle to be heat- 
ed, for instance, causes frustration 
for which the infant has no toler- 
ance. It causes pain. It brings anger. 

But he soon discovers that if he 
shows this anger, further pain may 
come in the form of punishment. 
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Worse than the physical hurt is the 
hurt of emotional separation. Iso- 
lation and loneliness begin. He 
learns that he must shut in anger, 
hold it secret. Isolation and _loneli- 
ness grow. 

Anger grows also, at his parents 
in particular. In his mind, they 
started the whole vicious cycle and 
—either rationally or irrationally, 
consciously or unconsciously—he 
often stays angrier with them than 
with anything or anyone else. 

Any subsequent anger-provoking 
situation, any subsequent threat of 
danger, then presses not only with 
its own weight. It presses with the 
far greater weight behind it of this 
smouldering rage. What might 
have weighed a pound.weighs a 
ton instead. 

When pressure grows too great, 
by the laws of nature, it must be 
discharged. So it is in the many de- 
fiant gestures we have named and 
in many others. These unsocial acts 
only place the child in ever-fresh 
positions of danger. They only 
make greater fear and anger accrue. 
They take children away from les- 
sons and learning and keep them 
absorbed in handling the tensions 
within. 


Bot what of the quiet, “good” 
child? The prize student? The av- 
erage youngster who makes no trou- 
ble? If they behave and act prop- 
erly, we are too quick to say, “They 
are all right.” 

So they may seem, many of them. 
But seeming is not always being. It 
is not only the child who gives 
trouble who is troubled. When 
children are granted the opportu- 
nity to show what is inside them, 
we find that some of the “good” 
ones also carry a most uncomfort- 
able load of dynamite. The fear of 
its exploding makes their lives 
more constricted. 

Some tread the straight and nar- 
row, suppressing creativeness, un- 
consciously hoping that conformity 
of and by itself will keep hostile 
spurts from shooting out too dan- 
gerously. 

Some become compulsively over- 
productive, fantasying perhaps that 
a report of 200 doggedly accom- 
plished pages will bring love thru 


a bright red “A” or “B.” But far 
more fall short of what they are 
capable of doing because too much 

. of their energy is spent in holding 
down the lid. 

Some, with self-deceptive self- 
righteousness, displace hostility on 
weaker neighbors by cliquishness, 
snobbery, prejudice, or intolerance. 


Others turn their aggression against 
themselves. 

Too many of them will succumb 
to psychosomatic illness or slip over 
entirely into that land of false safe- 
ty where they are taken care of in 
those hospital beds for mental pa- 
tients which in our country out- 
number all other hospital beds 
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combined. One out of every 12 of 
our children can be expected to do 
this if our present trend persists. 


How can we break this trend 
which leads inward toward insanity 
and outward toward the destruc- 
tion of man by his brother? 

One of the great resources for 
doing this, too little used but hold- 
ing enormous potential, is our 
schools. 

Our schools, after all, reach more 
children outside the home than 
does any other agency in our socie- 
ty. Our schools can offer the oppor- 
tunity of working with “normal” 
children to keep them normal. 

We do not need to work with in- 
dividual children. We can’t. We're 
too crowded. But we can work with 
groups. We are not therapists, but 
as teachers we can include true 
emotional education in our cur- 
riculum, especially if administra- 
tors give us sanction and support. 

Obviously, however, we cannot 
be helpful if we do not admit into 
our classrooms the very feelings on 
which the child most needs help. 
To give an analogy: We could not 
help a child handle paints if he 
failed to bring them to us. Neither 
could we, if he dabbled without 
looking at the color he splashed 
out, or if he called green “purple.” 

Just so with feelings. If we say, 
“It’s foolish to be frightened by 
the polio shots,” or if we even have 
the unexpressed feeling, “It’s hor- 
rible to have ‘bad’ feelings toward 
one’s parents,” we encourage chil- 
dren to go on hiding what they 
‘most need to bring to us. We in- 
crease their dilemma. For on the 
one hand they desperately need 
and want help in learning to han- 
dle such feelings. But on the other 
hand they have too often found 
they must hide their true colors. 


ANp so, our first step is to open 
the door and to make it clear to 
children that we realize these feel- 
ings are inevitably theirs simply 
because they are human beings. 

Open it up. Say to your classes: 

“People are sometimes sad. Peo- 
ple are unhappy. People get mad at 
teachers, at other children; at their 
brothers and sisters; at their par- 
ents too. People get afraid. They 
need to talk about such things.” 
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Let children express their feel- 
ings in their painting. Get feelings 
out in many ways. But in safe ways. 
People every so often find even 
murder creeping into their hearts. 
But this does not mean they have 
to murder. 

In a sixth-grade room, a child 
draws a picture of a figure being 
hanged, stabbed by a sword, and 
shot by a cannon all at one time. 
He tells about it. It’s his brother, 
whom he'd like to kill. 

“Oh,” protests another young- 
ster, “you shouldn’t say that.” 

“But,” puts in their teacher, 
“that’s the way he does feel. We 
all feel angry sometimes—like kill- 
ing the person who makes us mad. 
He feels mad enough to want to 
kill his brother all right. But of 
course that doesn’t mean he’ll do 
* 

Feelings and acts need to be dif- 
ferentiated. 

Feelings need to come out and 
be accepted always, seen for what- 
ever they are. They can then be 
steered and controlled instead of 
being acted out in the raw. 

In several kindergarten and first- 
grade rooms, the teachers opened 
doors by saying, “Lots of children 
feel scared and angry too at having 
to get polio shots.” 

“Yes,” the children jumped in. 
“I'd like to not come to school,” 
“I'd like to run away” (the feel- 
ings). But they came and they stood 
in orderly line (the act). 

And, according to the doctor’s 
reports, they behaved better than 


The foolish and the dead alone 
never change their opinion. 
—James Russell Lowell 


most, even tho, or probably be- 
cause, they had shared with their 
groups and with their teachers what 
they wanted to do to the doctor. 
“Stick him with a needle one hun- 
dred times bigger.” 

“You'd like to. But you know, 
of course, you can’t,” the last stat- 
ing what they already know but 
giving it added emphasis. 


Some channels for letting out 
feelings are sanctioned; some are 
not. This knowledge is strength- 


ened when one defines it again and 
again along with providing for non- 
hurtful outlets for feelings—many, 
many times reiterating the limits 
that must be imposed on the acts. 

In a high-school course called 
“Senior Problems,” a class discus- 
sion moves from physiology into 
emotions: ‘So-called ‘bad’ feelings 
are natural and human.” From 
there it flows into the matter of 
whom one has been angry at, in- 
cluding one’s family. 

The teacher points out that some 
feelings are lost in the unconscious, 
but that others which are more ac- 
cessible are best brought out into 
the open. Talking is one sensible 
wav of channeling feelings into an 
activity that discharges tension and 
does no actual harm. At the end of 
the semester, youngsters say, “I’ve 
learned more here than any place 
else.” “I’ve learned about me.” “It 
was so good to find that nothing 
was labeled ‘unfit for discussion’.” 

When we in school can give up 
the idea that children to be good 
children must have only “good” 
feelings, we help them to be more 
secure in handling the world out- 
side them by virtue of learning 
how better to handle the world 
within. Knowing how to handle in- 
ternal problems frees energy to 
flow outward into such problems 
as learning to read and to solve 
equations. 

When children can expose their 
fears, their worries, their doubts, 
their angers, to a wise and accept- 
ing adult who is able to say, “Cer- 
tainly you feel that way. This way 
of getting it out is permissible; that 
way is not,” then they feel safer, 
less under threat of destruction, 
isolation, and hurt. 


Nor of least importance is the 
fact that someone has cared enough 
to listen. They are no longer chil- 
dren struggling alone. 

The weight lifts. 

There are the _ white-rippled 
waves to jump thru, wooded hill- 
sides to climb, glistening pebbles to 
treasure, hand to clasp hand in a 
tenderness that is not lost as one 
grows. For along the way one_ has 
known wise and respected adults 
who have proffered understanding 
of what it feels like to be a child 
in the world of today. + # 
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guest list si insonely ada 
sue ‘people as Secretary George M. 
Humphrey, Justice William O. 
Douglas, Secretary Marion B. Fol- 
som, Senator John J, Sparkman, 
and Senator Clifford P. Case. 

The program usually originates 
in Washington, and students are 
selected thru the cooperation of 
school principals in the area. From 
time to time, however, it originates 
in other cities, and the NEA will 
be seeking suggestions for stu- 
dent participants from out-of-town 
school administrators. 

Youth Wants To Know deserves 
the support of everybody in educa- 
tion—students and teachers alike. 
If the NBC station in your area 
does not carry the program, a word 
of inquiry to the station manager 
would certainly be in order. On 
the other hand, a letter of com- 
mendation to a station that does 
carry it can help to keep the pro- 
gram on the air. + # 


YOUTH WANTS 


TO KNOW 
This popular TV and radio program is now 
produced in cooperation with the NEA. 


During the program the young ¢ ash the visiting 
dignitiry pridont. ‘qovciont Geek Sanaa, Sapien 
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or more than 10 years I have 
F taught in a rural community. 
During all of those years I have 
known subconsciously that this fact 
was largely responsible for the sat- 
isfaction I felt at the close of each 
day and the eager anticipation I 
had for the next. Now, for the first 
time, I want to express my reasons 
for choosing to be a rural teacher 
and to try to convey to others how 
I feel about my job. 


Yrs, 


I’m glad that | teach in a 


rural school. Mine happens to be a 
three-teacher school, but all rural 
schools, whether they be the one- 
room, pot-bellied-stove variety so 
often considered by sentimentalists 


Mrs. Boss is a rural teacher in the vi- 
cinity of Holland, Michigan. 


EILEEN BOSS 


Nor was today; 


as the only true country schools, 
or the many modern consolidated 
units serving small communities 
and surrounding farm areas—all 
will possess, in varying degrees, the 
qualities that set them apart. Let 
me tell you my reasons for regard- 
ing them as “special.” 

I want to teach the whole child. 
I don’t believe that a child can be 
divided into sections so that vari- 
ous agencies may be allotted the 
privilege or the responsibility of 
the development of assigned seg- 
ments. I can’t be content to regard 
the intellectual development of the 
children in my classroom as the ex- 
tent of my responsibility to those 
children. Nor does any. conscien- 
tious teacher. I want our time spent 
together in school to result in intel- 


| am a rural teacher. 
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lectual, social, physical, emotional, 
esthetic, and moral growth. 

Before I can effectively plan ac- 
tivities which will encourage, or 
even allow, this total growth, I 
must understand both the child 
and his environment. Only then 
will I be able to supply his needs, 
broaden his interests, develop his 
skills. 


What wonderful opportunities 
are mine, what wonderful chances 
I have, living in the rural commu- 
nity which I serve, to observe my 
children working and playing not 
only at school, but in their various 
neighborhoods at home. I see each 
child as a member of his familv and 
gain insight into some of the dis- 
turbing or the encouraging behav- 
ior patterns observed in the class- 
room. 

I see Jack working long hours on 
the farm and know the reason for 
his fatigue in school. I see little 
Mary, loved and wisely guided by 
her family, and can rest assured 
that she has security and confi- 
dence. I notice —Tommy’s sudden 
outburst of attention-getting pranks 
and suspect that the arrival of a 
new baby in his household repre- 
sents to him a threat to his status 
as an individual. 

I am told of serious illness in 
Alice’s family and can help her over 
the period of worry and anxiety. 
Kirk’s restlessness is neither surpris- 
ing nor mysterious when its cause, 
the birth of a colt on his farm, is 
common community conversation. 

I share with the children the joy- 
ous news of the arrivals of babies— 
brothers, sisters, pet kittens, duck- 
lings, colts—and mourn the passing 
of loved ones, both human and 
animal, 

Sunpay morning brings with it 
the thrill of viewing from my place 
in the choir loft of our little coun- 
try church the scrubbed, beaming 
faces of the youngsters who will 
greet me at the schoolyard gate on 
Monday morning. Somehow, that 
picture erases any misgivings I may 
have had ahout the children during 
the week. 

The numerous social contacts I 
have with my students are price- 
less. Not only can we know and 
love each other as teacher and pu- 
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pils, but we can enjoy each other 
as individuals in our community's 
society. 

A soup supper at the church, a 
night of roller-skating for the fam- 
ilies of the community, a neighbor- 
hood wiener roast at the beach, a 
work-bee to help a sick farmer, the 
ready coffee pot and warm welcome 
in every home—where but in the 
rural areas can a teacher find so 
many opportunities to know and 
truly understand her pupils? 

With this kind of understanding, 
public relations are good, and the 
resulting cooperation of home, 
school, and church makes possible 
a more direct and smoother route 
to our goal—emotionally healthy, 
well-educated boys and girls. 

Our rural school offers me an 
added advantage by allowing me to 
have a child in my room for more 
than one year. I not only have time 
to plant and cultivate, but to har- 
vest some of the seeds of learning. 
A small rural school offers this as 
one of its many assets. 


I uke rural people. I like their 
wholesome philosophies and their 
strong convictions. Their values, 
their standards reflect an inner 
calm, a stability which comes with 
long hours and many generations 
of close association with nature’s 
orderliness. 

I admire these rural people for 
the contributions they are making 
to humanity. I find them stimulat- 
ing to deal with, in school affairs 
and as personal friends. I like their 
tanned faces; their hearty, unin- 
hibited laughter; and their swift, 
sure strides. I enjoy their mingled 
smells of soap and earth, and I am 
warmed by the strong grip of cal- 
loused fingers in a friendly hand- 
shake. 

I see in their children in my 
classroom a reflection of the values 
placed upon the inexpensive, in- 
tangible pleasures of life and the 
importance placed upon the family 
unit in their society. I’m glad that 
I can live and work in an emotional 
climate which is so conducive to 
true happiness. 


Ong of the most effective incen- 
tives for encouraging any individ- 
ual to do his best work, and to have 
a desire to grow and improve, is 


to make that person feel needed. 
Teachers are no exception to this 
rule, and I am no exception in the 
ranks of teachers. I want to feel 
needed. The rural community ac- 
complishes this to an almost fright- 
ening degree. 

A teacher in a rural school, altho 
regarded as human with individual 
rights, is looked upon as a leader, 
an inspiration, an example of dig- 
nity and efficiency, and is second 
only to the head of the local church 
in commanding respect and es- 
teem. How can anyone fail to strive 
for perfection when such great 
trust is placed in him? 

Some would argue that rural 
communities demand too much, 
place too many restrictions upon 
a teacher. I prefer to accept these 
restrictions as a compliment—as an 
admission of their realization of the 
scope of a teacher’s influence upon 
the children in pariicular but also 
upon the entire community in 
general. 

I'm glad to know that my patrons 
watch me with interest. I would 
question my Gwn worth or impor- 
tance in society if my pattern of liv- 
ing were of concern to no one but 
myself. What greater inspiration 
can there be than an entire com- 
munity’s faith? 


By now you are saying, “Those 
are lovely reasons—for an idealist. 
But what of such realistic, down- 
to-earth things as classroom equip- 


ment, salaries, 
and the like?” 

Certainly, rural teachers have 
problems to contend with. How- 
ever, our problems are often not as 
acute as they would appear to a 
casual observer. We do join the en- 
tire profession in the struggle for 
more adequate salaries, better class- 
room conditions, higher standards 
for certification. Let me remind 
you, however, that my rural-teach- 
er’s salary will probably go much 
further in my _ rural-community 
budget than a much larger amount 
in a metropolitan area. 

As for modern facilities—they are 
becoming the rule rather than the 
exception in rural schools. Condi- 
tions vary greatly, of course, but 
our rural school lacks none of the 
modern equipment. 

It has fluorescent lighting and 


modern facilities 
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modern plumbing. A well-equipped 
kitchen provides complete hot 
lunches. Each well-ventilated room 
boasts attractive furniture, a piano, 
a radio-phonograph, and storage 
space. We have a liquid duplicator 
and a sound projector. Many rural 
schools, I am sure, can make simi- 
lar claims. 


Bur the really important thing 
to me is not the complete array of 
classroom equipment or our large, 
well-equipped playground. It is the 
fact that my classroom is not 
bounded by the four walls of our 
building or the fenced-in acres of 
play area surrounding the school. 
Our laboratory for learning ex- 
tends to the very extremities of the 
community. 

Often the children and I have 
left our assigned lessons to observe 
wild life which may have paid an 
unexpected visit to the surround- 
ing meadows. I’m always thankful 
that my boys and girls can look up 
from their lessons and see outside 
their windows the breath-taking 
loveliness of God’s creation. 

We need only to use our senses— 
to look at the trees and flowers, to 
smell the telltale air, to feel the 
restlessness and stirring in the at- 
mosphere, to hear the night noises, 
and taste the fruits of the fertile 
earth to know the season, the exact 
month of the year. 

We are surrounded by the kind 
of loveliness that inspires a boy to 
write: 

“Spring has music in the air. 
Our troubles seem to melt away as 
the snow does. I like to see the 
snow making little rivers all over. 
Spring is a lovely time with all the 
big and little things, but most of 
all, I think it’s the little things 
that count.” 


I am a rural teacher. My today 
was filled with exciting challenges. 
My yesterdays have been filled with 
happiness which grew out of simi- 
lar challenges. Because I have no 
reason to think that my tomorrow 
will be dull, I eagerly anticipate 
not only tomorrow, but its tomor- 
row and all of those to follow, con- 
fident that they hold a wealth of 
beautiful, satisfying experiences 


to add to my rich storehouse of 
memories. + # 
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CHASING IMAGES 





Ruth Pettigrew 


My English-literature classes and 
I usually set aside two or three 
days each semester for “image chas- 
ing.” We start with images found 
in poems appearing in our text, 
then branch out into the poetry 
section of the library, where we leaf 
thru the pages of any poets who 
appeal to us. 

In an hour’s time, each student 
has a collection of brief passages 
that evoke vivid pictures of sight, 
sound, smell, or touch. We also 
chase images that describe motion 
or sensations of heat and cold. All 
examples are brought to class for 
discussion and evaluation of how 
the poets achieved successful im- 
agery. 

After discussing the word pic- 
tures we have found, we are ready 
to create images of our own. There 
are no limitations as to what is 
written about, whether the pictures 
are literal or figurative, or in what 
form they are written. Sometimes 
a humorist brings laughter with a 
startling comparison. Sometimes the 
class is impressed by the vividness 
of a new look at a familiar object. 

Tuese student- written images 
were selected from my file: 


Love is the sunshine 

Which suddenly streams 
Thru a church window— 
God’s answer to your prayer. 


Hate 

Burned his soul 

Like a forest fire; 
And the smoke 
Blurred his thinking. 


Life is a string of pearls— 

A long, straggly string; 

Most of the pearls 

Imperfect— 

Some flawed, 

A few broken, 

And a very few a little larger 
And more lustrous than the rest. 


Death came like a mist in the 
evening, 
Slowly enveloping, 





Miss Pettigrew is an English teacher in 
Natrona County High School, Casper, 
Wyoming. 





Silently enshrouding, 
Blotting out the light of life 
Into darkness. 


This was written by a young sci- 
entist: 


Jupiter’s moons 
Are children 
Running around 
A May-pole. 


This by a musician: 


A note of music, 

Like the life of a dear one, 
Here for a short time, 

Is remembered 

Long after it is gone. 


Nature always furnishes abun- 
dant material: 


Golden aspens 

Like back-stage lights 
Shine thru 

Dark curtains of pine. 


The blue sky is a sugar bowl; 
The clouds 

Are sugar 

That God spilt. 


Dandelions 
Are yellow kisses 


Dropped by the sun. 


Stars 

Are silver sequins 

On the black voile dress 
Of night. 


ALTHO young people have imagi- 
nation—the stuff that dreams and 
poems are made of—most of them 
become self-conscious when told to 
write a “poem.” However, a few 
full-length poems always appear on 
my desk after an image chase, and 
usually continue to filter in thru- 
out the rest of the semester. 

“Why do we write them?” some- 
one aptly asks. My students have 
decided that the project motivates 
reading and aids in appreciating 
not only poetry, but also vivid 
prose. It gives them an awareness 
of their environment and identifies 
them with their world. It retains 
the glory of personal experience. 
It awakens self-confidence and the 
creative urge. “Besides,” most 


agree, “it’s fun!” + £ 
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ROSEMARY E. WAGNER 


¥~ may not be one of them, 
but there are a great many peo- 
ple who are very tired of hearing 
about Johnny. Can he read or can’t 
he? Can he spell or can’t he? As 
Emile is the symbol of “natural” 
education, so Johnny has become 
the symbol of all the supposed vic- 
tims of “modern” education. 


Let us ignore Johnny’s case for 
the moment and turn our attention 
to Bill and Susan and the countless 
other boys and girls who do appear 
to be learning to read and spell 
and even to write with considerable 
skill. 

Bill and Susan enter first grade 
carrying pencil boxes almost as big 
as they are, containing a sufficient 
number of pencils to see them thru 
high school. Why? Because they be- 
lieve they are going to school to 
learn to read and write. 

They're right, of course, even to 
thinking that this learning will 
begin the first day of school. 
They’re wrong only if they think 
that learning to read and write 
necessarily means handling a book 
or a pencil on their first day. 

Here perhaps is the crux of the 
story of public misunderstanding 
of the schools’ program in reading 
and writing. The public tends to 
think of reading as the child’s 
ability to recognize the words in a 
book and of writing as the child’s 
ability to make letters correctly 
and join them into words. 

The school thinks of reading 
and writing as ways of communicat- 
ing with other people, as aspects of 


Miss Wagner is a member of the Lan- 
guage Arts Project Staff, Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research, New York City pub- 
lic schools. 
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a language-arts program in which 
children are taught many ways of 
communicating—observing, _ listen- 
ing, and speaking, as well as read- 
ing and writing. 


Because handwriting is a tool of 
written communication, needed by 
a person when oral communication 
fails to meet his needs, we have 
tried to develop a new approach to 
the teaching of handwriting in 
New York City schools. 

Isn’t handwriting a mechanical 
or manual skill? Yes. Shouldn't the 
content and sequence of teaching, 
therefore, be dictated by the ease 
or difficulty of execution? Yes and 
no. 

This is not straddling. Because 
handwriting is not only a mechani- 
cal skill but also a channel of com- 
munication, a program had to be 
developed that provided for both 
aspects of handwriting. 

New York City’s present program 
in handwriting was developed as 
the result of a handwriting study in 
which: 

1. An extensive review was made 
of research findings with respect to 
manuscript writing 

2. Teachers, specialists in hand- 
writing, and research workers were 
interviewed and asked for their 
opinions and suggestions 

3. Instructional materials 
analyzed. 

An investigation of handwriting 
practices and results was under- 
taken in 10 New York City schools 
in regard to: 

1,Current programs and _ prac- 
tices in the teaching of handwrit- 
ing in these schools 

2. Teaching and learning prob- 
lems under various systems of 


were 


handwriting ‘and in different types 
of situations 

3. The influence of the varying 
practices on children. 

The program that resulted repre- 
sents an effort to preserve a nice 
balance between social purpose and 
mechanical skill, between func- 
tional practice and necessary drill. 

It is designed to provide a type 
of instruction that will produce 
legibility and speed of writing that 
are adequate for the ordinary needs 
of living, reduce the problems of 
teaching and learning to a mini- 
mum, and yield a product accept- 
able to children, parents, and busi- 
nessmen. 


Tue program is based on the be- 
lief that handwriting should be 
taught in an integrated program of 
language arts and that children 
learn to write well when: 

1. They are physically comfort- 
able and have proper materials 
with which to work 

2. They have thoro teaching, as 
needed, followed by ample op- 
portunity to practice under con- 
tinuous supervision 

3. They are given individualized 
instructional procedures and are al- 
lowed to progress at their own rate 
of speed 

4. They advance to each new step 
in the writing process without too 
great an expenditure of time and 
effort as they show readiness to suc- 
ceed in it 

5. They are permitted consider- 
able liberty in making handwriting 
adjustments 

6. They have a strong personal 
incentive to improve their writing 

7. They are encouraged to evalu- 
ate their own progress in terms of 
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their previous achievements and 
present needs. 

The program calls for teaching 
the manuscript style in grades one 
and two to those children who 
evidence readiness for this teach- 
ing. In the integrated language 
program, in which teaching in each 
aspect of the subject reinforces 
teaching in the other, spelling and 
handwriting are closely linked. 

The beginning speller generally 
writes in manuscript style. He is 
given, therefore, a spelling list in 
which the words are written in 
manuscript, and a manuscript 
alphabet appears on the inside 
covers of the booklet. 

A functional approach is made 
to the teaching of writing, and at 
the same time the difficulty of writ- 
ing specific letters is taken into ac- 
count. From the many words which 
children may have occasion to 
write as their classroom activities 
go on, the teacher first presents 
those that contain simple letters. 

If children have particular dif- 
ficulty with making a letter, the 
teacher teaches them the com- 
ponent parts of the letter, analyzes 
with them what makes the letter 
form right or wrong, gives them a 
correct copy of it, and encourages 
them to practice it a limited num- 
ber of times, checking with the 
model as they practice. Children 
are taught the basic principles of 
manuscript writing and are helped 
to apply these principles in writing 
and in evaluating their own prog- 
ress. 


Art First, the practice of teach- 
ing manuscript writing provoked 
a great deal of parent opposition 
and even public scorn. It has been 
gratifying to see most parents move 
gradually from opposition, to toler- 
ance, to an understanding and 
often an enthusiastic endorsement 
of this aspect of the schools’ pro- 
gram. 

The public, too, has perhaps 
paid us the unconscious compli- 
ment of emulation by requiring 
adults to use print, rather than 
script, in an ever-increasing num- 
ber of situations. No one who has 
ever struggled to interpret a flam- 
boyant Spencerian signature will 
argue with a request for printing 
or say that yesterday's handwriting 
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was more legible than is today’s. 

Some of our staff believe that 
the easy-to-write, easy-to-read man- 
uscript style should be continued 
thruout the child’s school life. It 
must be recognized, however, that 
the cursive style is frequently re- 
quired in a number of business and 
legal situations, and considered by 
many as the acceptable writing style 
for general purposes. Children, 
parents, and the general public, 
therefore, tend to favor the cursive 
style, and schools have an obliga- 
tion to teach it. 

Most children in New York 
schools learn the cursive style in 
grade three. Some are not ready for 
this teaching until grade four or 
later. A few children with serious 
handwriting problems are encour- 
aged to continue indefinitely with 
manuscript form. Children with 
facility in both styles are usually 
encouraged to use whichever style 
is more suitable for the writing task 
at hand. 

Here, again, in the transitional 
period, spelling and handwriting 
are taught so as to reinforce each 
other. The children in grades three 
and four who are receiving systema- 
tic instruction in spelling are given 
a spelling list in which the words 
are written in both manuscript and 
cursive style, and model alphabets 
in both forms are included. 

Teachers and children believe 
that this format has helped chil- 
dren with both spelling and hand- 
writing. (See below.) 


Tue time given to instruction in 
handwriting varies according to the 
purpose of the work and the abili- 
ties of the children. When children 
are learning to write in either style, 
systematic instruction in regular 
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periods generally requires 60 to 
75 minutes a week. Thereafter, 
planned instruction periods for re- 
medial purposes will vary in fre- 
quency, length, and numbers of 
children involved. Individual in- 
struction is more or less continu- 
ous. 

The content of the practice ma- 
terial is provided by the activities 
of the class and is selected by the 
teacher with regard to the hand- 
writing difficulties involved. Prac- 
tice material is therefore readable 
by and meaningful to the pupils 
concerned. 

It is at this point that our in- 
structional practices are most 
criticized by “master penmen” and 
others who see handwriting as a 
more or less isolated mechanical 
skill, in which content and se- 
quence are determined solely by 
the ease or difficulty of forming 
letters. 

However, if the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, then the 
success of our present practice has 
been established by the high degree 
of legibility and correct form 
achieved by children under this 
type of instruction. 


EvaLuaTion on a_ continuing 
basis is as important in handwrit- 
ing as in other curriculum areas, 
and proper attitudes toward hand- 
writing are basic to improving the 
process. Satisfactory results in writ- 
ing are obtained thru the writer's 
efforts and desires. 

The urge to write well comes 
from within the individual and is 
not created merely by telling a per- 
son he should have it or by apply- 
ing pressures to force him to meet 
certain situations. 

When children have the proper 
attitude toward handwriting, they 
will want to analyze and evaluate 
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their own handwriting and to keep 
track of their improvement. Such 
self-evaluation is one of the most 
valuable measurements of progress. 

At their level of understanding, 
children are taught the guiding 
principles of handwriting and are 
helped to apply them in evaluating 
their writing. Diagnostic charts are 
available in classrooms for teacher 
and/or pupil use in grade five and 
above. 

The above charts are a departure 
from many previous evaluative in- 
struments in this field. Instead of 
offering one or more examples of 
perfect writing with which to com- 
pare pupil effort, they present 18 
actual specimens of pupil hand- 
writing, grouped according to levels 
of legibility. Pupils use the chart 
to judge their progress to higher 
levels of legibility rather than their 
distance from perfection. 

The improvement program in 
handwriting now in operation in 
our. schools was begun in 1947. 
Altho evaluation of progress is 
made for the most part on an indi- 
vidual basis within a school by 
pupil, teacher, and supervisor, sur- 


veys in handwriting have been 
made twice a year in_ selected 
grades. 


Improvement for the year 1953- 
54 was reported as follows: ‘“The 
papers that were rated for January 
1954 and June 1954 show consider- 
able improvement. In January 
1954, 68% of the sixth-year pupils 
attained a rating of A or B; in June 
1954, 76% were rated A or B.” 


Tue instructional program in 
handwriting labors under one 
handicap that applies to relatively 
few other areas. Some _ teachers 
themselves have not mastered the 
skills involved, and hence their per- 
sonal performance and their ability 
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to direct and guide children in the 
area are inadequate. 

In New York City, a teacher- 
education program has been under 
way for some time. Demonstration 
lessons by a handwriting consultant 
have been given to newly ap- 
pointed teachers and to experi- 
enced teachers in schools which re- 
quested them. 

In some districts, a teacher in- 
terested and competent in the area 
was designated as the handwriting 
consultant for the district. In other 
districts, an individual teacher or 
group of teachers, acting as mem- 
bers of a school language-arts com- 
mittee, assumed the responsibility 
for helping teachers in the school 
to improve both their own and 
their pupils’ writing. 


A RECENT newspaper article en- 


titled, “‘Post Office Gets on the 


. Ball’ called attention to the Post 


Office’s substitution of ball-point 
pens for the scratchy steel-nibbed 
pens of the past. 

This matter of writing instru- 
ments is a practical problem which 
schools are now facing. Along with 
the Post Office, we are going to 
have to “get on the ball” and find 
the answers to such questions as, 
“What kinds of writing instru- 
ments are most suitable for chil- 
dren’s use?” and “To what extent 
shall they be supplied by the 
school?” 

Some consideration must also be 
given to the growing number of 
children, even at the elementary 
level, who have access to and skill 
in the use of a typewriter. It is even 
conceivable that while we struggle 
with this problem of writing instru- 
ments, someone will devise a 
pocket-sized, automatic typewriter 
which will make articles on hand- 
writing obsolete. 

Until then, teachers will con- 
tinue to strive for the winning com- 
binations in handwriting — legi- 
bility with speed, motor skill with 
social purpose, and basic principles 
with individual variation. #+ # 
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N JuNE I, 1868, General W. T. 

Sherman and Colonel S. F. 
Tappan, special United States com- 
missioners to the Navajos, promised 
The People that their children 
would “learn paper.” 

Twenty-nine Navajo leaders put 
their crosses to the document, in 
which the United States agreed spe- 
cifically that for every 30 children 
“who can be induced or compelled 
to attend school, a house shall be 
provided, and a teacher competent 
to teach the elementary branches of 
an English education shall be fur- 
nished.” The People, for their part, 
pledged themselves “to compel 
their children, male and female, 
between the ages of six and 16 
years, to attend school.” 

Both promises were made in good 
faith, but in complete ignorance of 
the inherent obstacles each party 
would face in trying to keep the 
terms of the treaty. 


Tue Navajo Reservation, set 
aside in that year of 1868, was only 
a small portion of sprawling Nava- 


Miss Gilliland is editor, New Mexico 
School Review, official publication of 
the New Mexico Education Association, 
Santa Fe. 


joland on which The People had 
roamed for centuries. Even so, it 
covered three and a half million 
acres of the most inaccessible and 
most beautiful desert and canyon 
country in western United States. 
lo promise to set up schools for 
children scattered all over these 
trackless badlands was completely 
unrealistic. 

Even if 30 children could have 
been found within walking dis- 
tance of a given spot and a school 
located there, the school would 
have been left empty many months 
at a time as families moved with 
the sheep to remote pasture areas. 

A second flaw in the proposition 
lay in the failure to take into ac- 
count the Navajo himself. Famous 
as shepherd and horseman, he sim- 
ply had no use for an education. 
He was content with his family, his 
hogan, his sheep and horses. The 
People would surely have disap- 
peared forever into one of their 
canyon hideouts if they had under- 
stood what was to be involved in 
“learning paper.” 

Add to these mutual misconcep- 
tions the bungling, inconsistent, 
and underfinanced programs served 
up by the federal government, and 


it isn’t surprising that more than 80 
years and several hundred million 
dollars were spent before a realistic 
approach was made to the problem. 


How far the Navajo was from 
“learning paper” was brought out 
in 1948 thru a report made for the 
Indian Service by George I. San- 
chez, chairman of the Department 
of History and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation at the University of Texas. 

“Selective Service records for 
1943-46, inclusive, indicate that 
88% of the young Navajo men (18- 
38 years of age) are illiterate. . 
Projecting these ratios, without ad- 
justment, upon the total popula- 
tion results in the appalling prod- 
uct of more than 44,000 illiterates 
—almost nine in every 10... .” 

As Dr. Sanchez concluded, “There 
could be no more forceful evidence 
of the failure of the government's 
program of Navajo education and 
rehabilitation. “ 

The jarring Sanchez report 
prompted further studies, and the 
Navajo problem became a national 
scandal. The publicity given to it 
was fortunate, because at last the 
Navajo Agency was to get the pub- 
lic support it needed to carry out 


“,..YOUR CHILDREN SHALL LEARN PAPER” 


owe a 


—a report on Navajo education 


MINNIO GILLILAND 


Transportation is a special 
problem in the education of 
the scattered Navajo children. 
(Photos are by Milton Snow, 
U. S. Indian Service.) 
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filed away for lack of funds. 

The nationwide attention given 
to the Indian situation culminated 
in the Navajo-Hopi Long-Range 
Rehabilitation Act, which Congress 
finally enacted in 1950. The law 
authorized the appropriation, over 
a 10-year period, of $88,570,000 for 
Navajo and Hopi rehabilitation. 

In The Navajo Yearbook of Plan- 
ning in Action, 1954, the following 
educational objectives are set forth: 

1.To provide sufficient educa- 
tional facilities on the Navajo and 
Hopi reservations to ultimately give 
educational opportunities to all 
school-age Navajo and Hopi chil- 
dren on a boarding or day basis. 

2. To provide for the elementary 
and vocational education of chil- 
dren between the ages of 12 and 18 
who had not previously attended 
school, or who were three or more 
years retarded. 

3. To transfer responsibility for 
the education of Navajo and Hopi 
children to the public-school system 
as rapidly as possible. 

4. To provide high-school oppor- 
tunities on and off the reservation 
as required. 


Srverat additional events lent 
impetus to the dramatic new life 
dawning for the Navajo people. 

Discoveries of tremendous gas and 
oil fields in Northern New Mexico 
under Navajo Reservation soil, and 
later, of uranium deposits on the 
reservation, meant that millions of 
dollars in lease money would be 
pouring into the Navajo bank ac- 
count in Washington. 

Experiences in World War II had 
educated a generation of young Na- 
vajo men to the fact that The Peo- 
ple must learn to make their way as 
other men. There was a growing 
realization by even the most back- 
ward Navajo that, for better or 
worse, civilization had walled them 
in and that they had no choice but 
to find their place in it. 

The Navajo people took a great 
step forward with the emergence of 
group action and initiative in the 
form of a powerful tribal council. 
The council has played a decisive 
role in helping to plan ways to ex- 
press group wealth in terms of the 
individual Navajo, and has also 
been influential in gaining for the 


plans already developed but kept 
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tribe the right to vote—first in fed- 
eral elections and, later, in the 
states of Arizona and New Mexico. 


Tue problem which overshad- 
owed all others was that of edu- 
cating, partially or wholly, the en- 
tire Navajo population at one time, 
and without delay. And there were 
(and are) still many of the original 
obstacles to be overcome. Space, ter- 
rain, and climate haven’t changed. 

In fact, the Navajo Reservation 
has now grown to cover more than 
16 million acres of land in northern 
Arizona, northwestern New Mexico, 
and asmall strip in Utah. The tribe, 
which numbered approximately 
8000 in 1868, now has a population 
estimated at more than 80,000. The 
People’s problems are unique, and 
the solving of them has stimulated 
unique and creative approaches. 

The Navajo Agency, Education 
Division, is attacking along four 
main lines: (1) Dormitory and day 
schools are operating on the reser- 
vation. (2) Regular and special ed- 
ucation programs are set up outside 
the reservation. (3) Portable (trailer) 
schools are being used, temporar- 
ily, to follow the nomadic Navajo 
families as they move about with 
their flocks. The intention is to re- 
place these movable schools with 
permanent buildings if over a two- 
year period the average daily at- 
tendance justifies permanent con- 
struction. (4) Bordertown dormi- 
tories have been set up in several 
communities, working in direct co- 
operation with the public schools. 

Another phase of the rehabilita- 


New jobs for their parents have brought 
nearer to established communities and into t 
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Indian children 
public schools. 


tion program was directed toward 
making the Navajos economically 
independent by helping them to set 
up Navajo industries and enter- 
prises. The tribal council appropri- 
ated $300,000 in 1955 to help bring 
industry to the reservation. 

The tribe also owns and operates 
motels in Shiprock and Window 
Rock, as well as other enterprises. 
Many jobs were opened up by the 
uranium, gas, and oil industries. All 
these factors combine to bring the 
Navajo children nearer to estab- 
lished communities and into the 
public schools. 


Tue federal government assists 
the states financially to carry out 
state and local responsibility for 
Indian children when financial 
hardships are created in a school 
district because of nontaxable In- 
dian lands. A plan for use of the 
federal funds is developed jointly 
by the federal government and each 
respective state. State supervisors of 
Indian education administer the 
funds in accordance with the plan. 
This type of arrangement is in effect 
in Arizona and New Mexico. 

Recently the federal government 
worked out special arrangements 
with certain towns adjacent to the 
Navajo Reservation whereby the 
federal government provides the 
towns with $1000 per pupil to ex- 
pand their facilities for nonresident 
Navajo children housed in the town 
for school purposes only. 

As the state supervisors travel 
about their territories examining 
requests for aid, they look far be- 
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yond the minimum needs. Some of 
the most important items they list 
are those termed “special.” 

An indispensable service, for ex- 
ample, is that of the visiting teacher. 
This is the discreet title for a college 
graduate particularly trained for 
work as a combination counselor 
and truant officer. The People, par- 
ticularly those who have spent most 
of their lives deep in the reserva- 
tion, still cling to the old ways. 
They are shy with strangers and 
often distrustful of white men. 

As a counselor and friend, the 
visiting teacher has been able to 

. work effectively at the twin prob- 
lems of parent disinterest and pupil 
truancy. Only as a last resort is pres- 
sure applied under the _ public- 
school attendance law. 

Other personnel hired under the 
“special” category are the special 
assistant teachers for elementary 
grades and teachers of remedial 
speech and reading. In New Mexi- 
co, a speech therapist has been hired 
by the Indian education director to 
act as a coordinator in the state, 
working directly with schools hav- 
ing large Indian enrolments. The 
director hopes to increase this serv- 


Cie ee f 
Some students attend dormi- 
tory schools on the reservation. 


ice eventually so that trained speech 
and remedial-reading supervisors 
will be available wherever needed. 


As micut be expected, transpor- 
tation is a special problem. The 
Bloomfield Municipal District in 
San Juan County, New Mexico, is 
on “checkerboard” land, just off the 
Navajo Reservation. The Navajos 
are scattered over the entire district 


on 160-acre family allotments, 
which are interspersed with small 
tracts of privately held land. It is 
the Bloomfield superintendent’s job 
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to see that the scattered Navajo 
children are gathered into the 
Bloomfield public schools. 

About 15 miles from Bloomfield 
is the Huerfano dormitory operated 
by the Navajo Agency. Fifty Navajo 
children, six to 12 years old, live 
there. The dormitory, within sight 
of the famous Huerfano Trading 
Post, houses the 50 boarding pupils, 
and also acts as a pick-up station for 
children. 

State school buses in Arizona and 
New Mexico, cooperating with the 
Navajo program, traveled a com- 
bined total of 204,028 miles last 
year alone. It is easy to see that 
transportation is a number-one item 
on school budgets, and that it is 
playing a number-one role in edu- 
cating the Navajo. 


Tue Aztec, New Mexico, munici- 
pal schools are cooperating in an- 
other program. Aztec is one of six 
towns designated as peripheral and 
bordering the reservation. A dormi- 
tory there houses 120 boys and girls 
who board in the community and 
attend the public schools. 

A staff of 14 operates the Aztec 
dormitory. The dormitory principal 
is the administrative head. He is as- 
sisted by a _ teacher-adviser, who 
takes on the real “parent” load. The 
latter helps the youngsters with 
their studies, advises them on man- 
ners and grooming, plans entertain- 
ment and recreation, and attends 
parent conferences at the school. 

The counseling function is most 
necessary to the success of the pro- 
gram. The Navajo child is extreme- 
ly shy and inexperienced. The pco- 
ple working with young Navajos 
must understand this, and allow for 
a reasonable period of adjustment. 

Plans are laid to help the young 
boarding students feel a part of the 
community and of the school they 
attend. They are given opportuni- 
ties to belong to 4-H clubs and scout 
troops and to attend the church of 
their choice. 

Projects are also planned for their 
leisure and to supplement their for- 
mal education. Both study and rec- 
reation are supervised, and a plan is 
in the blueprint stage to hire local 
public-school teachers for evening 
tutoring at the dormitories to help 
the Navajo children with language 
and other problems. 


Latest figures from Window 
Rock, Arizona, capital of Navajo- 
land, indicate that 82% of the 27,- 
752 school-age Navajos, ages 6-18, 
were in some school during 1954-55. 
The percentage is probably better 
now, since the 1955-56 enrolment 
for all Navajos is almost 1500 more 
than it was during the school year 
1954-55. 

Another significant figure is that 
an estimated 1124 students, beyond 
school age, were enrolled during the 
1955-56 term—most of them in fed- 
eral schools. During 1955-56 there 
were also 160 Navajos taking ad- 
vanced education. The tribe is 
spending some $100,000 per year for 
college scholarships granted to 
qualified young Navajos who agree 
to return to the reservation and 
work as many years as they spend in 
college. Funds may also be _ bor- 
rowed from the tribal council’s re- 
volving loan fund. 

A special education program has 
been developed to meet the basic re- 
quirements of Navajo young people 
between the ages of 12 and 18 who 
have had little or no previous 
schooling. This five-year vocational 
program, which enrolled around 
5000 Navajo students in 1955, is 
conducted in 11 federal boarding 
schools in seven states. 

Its major objectives are to teach 
a basic knowledge of English and to 
develop vocational and other skills 
necessary to successful living in off- 
reservation communities. The first 
three years are devoted primarily to 
teaching basic academic and social 
disciplines. The last two years are 
spent on a half-and-half academic- 
vocational program. These schools 
have graduated a total of 1194, 
more than 85% of whom were gain- 
fully employed when the report was 
compiled. 


ContTiNvuED cooperation between 
federal and state authorities and the 
Navajo people, and a patient and 
understanding attitude on the part 
of the neighboring citizens, will 
finally bring to fruition the pledge 
made so long ago. The children of 
The People “shall learn paper.” 
And those of us who stand on the 
premise that education makes a dif- 
ference in the lives of people look 
forward to a far brighter future for 
the Navajo. + # 
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Everybody Talks, 


SAGDALENE KRAMER 


— but How? 


Sew OS hl eC 


N THE process of communication, 
| speech is an instrument with 
which a person reveals much of his 
personality, his power of thought, 
his emotional state. It is the princi- 
pal tool by which we adjust to other 
people, gain the cooperation of 
others. 

The psychological effect of speech 
on individuals cannot be over- 
emphasized. The choice of words, 
the pronunciation, the voice qual- 
ity, the intonation, the rhythm, the 
tempo, and the volume are particu- 
larly significant in determining an 
individual’s personal relations and 
status within a group. 


Ir we honestly believe that every 
individual has a right to develop to 
the fullest his potentialities, time 
and attention should be given with- 
in the classroom to speaking, to 
listening, and to analysis. 

In order to make such provision 
within the curriculum, it will be 
necessary to ask every classroom 
teacher to assume certain addition- 
al responsibilities. The speech spe- 
cialist is needed to teach the chil- 
dren with serious speech problems 
and to advise and cooperate with 
the classroom teacher, but the class- 
room teacher will be in charge of 
teaching speech to all the children. 

What responsibilities can the 
teacher assume? 


1. Development of good voice 
and speech. The good teacher tries, 
first of all, to help the pupils de- 
velop speech that is audible, intelli- 
gible, and pleasant to hear. In the 
United States we exhibit little 
pride in speaking our language 


Dr. Kramer is professor of speech and 
chairman of the Department of Teach- 
ing of Speech, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. The photo is 
from the National High School Photo- 
graphic Awards. 
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improving speech 
thru class activities 


acceptably. We tend to drop or to 
slight final consonants, to omit 
syllables, and to mispronounce cer- 
tain letters and whole words. Too 
many voices are high-pitched, loud, 
and strident in quality. 

In striving for improvement in 
ourselves and in our pupils, we 
can try to develop the most pleasant 
voice quality possible, by eliminat- 
ing nasality, throatiness, harshness, 
flatness, thinness, high pitch, and 
huskiness. We can also aim for 
clear-cut articulation and correct 
pronunciation. The dictionary and 
the current pronunciation used by 
the educated people of the com- 
munity may serve as guides in 
determining correct pronunciation. 

The teacher’s own voice and 
speech serve as models and are im- 
portant teaching aids, especially in 
the primary grades, for children 
learn speech essentially thru imita- 
tion. When the teacher attempts 
to develop vocabulary in relation 
to objects or experiences, he should 
stress the correct pronunciation the 
first time the child hears and uses 
the new word. 

It is advisable to teach largely 
thru imitation until the child has 
built a positive attitude toward 
speech. This approach can be made 
thru story-telling, sharing of poems, 
choral speaking, and rhythms. 

Individual correction can come 
only after the child feels secure in 
speaking. 

In the intermediate and upper 
grades, as well as in the high school, 
direct attention needs to be given 
to speech improvement; and the 
purpose for doing so, clearly under- 
stood by the pupils. 

Improvement may be assured by 
having all the members of the class 
(a) participate in a speaking ex- 
perience, such as making oral re- 
ports or explaining a process of 
some type; (b) analyze with the 
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teacher the speech needs of the 
group, which may be greater audi- 
bility, projection, or more clear-cut 
articulation; (c) select from the 
stated needs the one which should 
receive immediate attention; (d) 
practice to attain the needed skill; 
(e) try out the improved skill in 
another speaking situation. 

Pupils should always understand 
that practice on a particular skill 
is for the purpose of using that 
skill more effectively in speaking. 


2. Communication of ideas and 
feelings. Speech is a tool for the 
sharing of thoughts and feelings. 
The close relationship between 
speech and thinking must always 
be remembered, and teachers in the 
primary grades particularly need to 
be aware that speech and thinking 
can be developed side by side. 

If a teacher understands the de- 
velopmental process of each, he 
can direct the learning so that 
speech will grow as thinking grows. 
For example, when a child is ready 
in his thinking to formulate com- 


pound and complex sentences, the 
teacher can be ready to show him 
how an involved thought can be 
well expressed orally. 

It is essential that everyone be 
taught to express his ideas clearly 
and concisely. A teacher can help 
pupils to cultivate effective com- 
munication by emphasizing the 
value of choosing the exactly right 
word to convey a certain meaning. 

A teacher can be of further assist- 
ance by stressing the fact that oral 
expression should differ from 
written expression in sentence 
structure, logical organization of 
ideas, and psychological appeal. 

If communication is to be com- 
plete, considerable stress must also 
be given to helping the listener 
analyze ideas. Our future citizens 
must be prepared to recognize false 
assumptions, incorrect analogies, 
illogical reasoning; to distinguish 
between fact and opinion, reason- 
ing and emotional appeal. 

Students can listen to speeches 
given over the radio, on television, 
and from the platform, always with 


CHRISTMAS TIME BACKSTAGE 


the purpose of understanding and 
evaluating. 

In a group discussion, students 
can seek to discover why the ideas 
of one student are more readily ac- 
cepted than those of another stu- 
dent, altho the ideas are of equal 
worth. What speech characteristics 
of the one student cause his ideas 
to be received favorably? What 
speech characteristics cause the stu- 
dents to hesitate to recognize the 
other student’s contribution? 


3. Development of technics for 
speaking situations. To be success- 
ful in a speaking situation one must 
have some knowledge of the rules 
of the game and a command of 
basic technics. 

Speaking experiences, already an 
integral part of the classroom work, 
may be similar from the kinder- 


garten thru the high school, but 
each year the pupil ought to show 
progress in acquiring more knowl- 
edge and more skill in speaking to 
an audience, large or small; speak- 
ing in a give-and-take situation; 
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reading aloud; creating a role in a 
play. 

On the lower elementary level, 
speaking to an audience may in- 
volve sharing an experience with 
the class, explaining a procedure, 
or describing a toy or a trip. 

In the intermediate grades and 
junior and senior high school, the 
speaking experiences may well in- 
clude, in addition to those already 
mentioned, presiding at assembly, 
introducing speakers, giving specif- 
ic directions, presenting evidence 
to support a point of view, ap- 
pealing for action on a certain 
proposition or situation, giving an 
after-dinner speech, presenting or 
accepting an award. 

In order to cultivate facility in 
a give-and-take speaking situation, 
attention ought to be given, at all 
school levels, to conversation, dis- 
cussion, argumentation, interview- 
ing, and parliamentary procedure. 

In addition to the special technics 
required, the good teacher also em- 
phasizes the following: the impor- 
tance of having something worth- 
while to say and of being a good 
listener; the difference between dis- 
cussing all sides of a controver- 
sial issue and merely arguing the 
rightness of one side of a proposi- 
tion; and the need for knowledge 
about a subject as a basis for dis- 
cussion or debate. 

Everyone should learn to read 
aloud effectively, not only because 
of the practical value of this ability 
in reading minutes of a meeting, 
committee reports, and the like, but 
also because of its esthetic value in 
reading stories, poems, essays, or 
dramas. The full import of many 
literary selections, especially poems, 
can be expressed only thru reading 
them aloud. 

Group reading or choral speak- 
ing is an activity greatly enjoyed by 
pupils at all levels; all types of 
children may take part and so may 
improve their speaking and their 
appreciation of literature. 

Storytelling is also valuable in 
arousing the imagination and cul- 
tivating a love of literature. Pupils 
on the upper levels may profit 
from the experience of telling 
stories to younger children. 

All children may well have op- 
portunities to participate in dramat- 
ic play, creative dramatics, and 
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formalized dramatics. What fun a 
child has in just pretending to be 
someone else! What fun it is to 
build a play from a story, an event, 
or a classroom celebration! How 
the imagination may be stirred and 
speech improved when a _ pupil 
creates a character in a play! 


4. Provision of special help for 
children with speech problems. 

It is-hoped that each community 
will have at least one speech 
specialist who will (a) make a 
survey to locate the children with 
serious speech problems, such as 
stuttering, lisping, delayed speech, 
cleft-palate speech, speech of the 
hard of hearing, speech accompany- 
ing cerebral palsy; (b) plan and 
carry out a remedial speech pro- 
gram for these children; (c) co- 
operate with the classroom teacher 
in formulating a speech program 
for all children; (d) advise the 
classroom teacher and demonstrate 
speech procedures whenever neces- 
sary. 

Finally, if inservice courses in 
speech for classroom teachers seem 
desirable, these should be provided. 

The classroom teacher, on the 
other hand, needs to cooperate 
closely with the speech specialist. 
He should follow the plans, mutu- 
ally formulated, for the child with 
the serious speech problem. He is 
responsible for the speech improve- 
ment of children with minor prob- 
lems, such as high pitch, inadequate 
volume, substitutions and omis- 
sions of sounds, and poor voice 
quality. He needs to know how 
to utilize activities within the class- 
room in order to bring about speech 
improvement. 


Speecu plays so vital a part in 
the life of every individual that 
it is essential that the subject 
become part of the daily classroom 
work both on the elementary and 
high-school levels. 

The activities necessary to teach 
speech are already included in the 
school program. The great need is 
for classroom teachers who are pre- 
pared to teach speech. Teacher- 
preparing institutions and school 
administrators should meet this 
need so that every child can de- 
velop his powers of oral. communi- 
cation to their fullest potential. + 


FITNESS OF AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


Because of a growing public and 
professional concern about the 
physical fitness of children and 
youth, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation (an NEA department) 
recently convened about 100 pro- 
fessional leaders from various fields 
to prepare a statement outlining a 
consensus of knowledge and belief 
regarding fitness. Excerpts from 
this statement follow: 

Some aspects of health education, 
recreation, and physical education 
which contribute to fitness are: 

1. Physical activities, including sports 
and athletics, which help to develop 
individual fitness. 

2. Experiences which lead to appreci- 
ation of and skill in movement. 

§. Skills and appreciations which will 
enable the individual to enjoy a va- 
riety of recreation activities. 

4. Health knowledge, attitudes, and 
practices which are applied in daily 
living. 

5. Protective services which promote 
the maintenance of individual health. 

6. Experiences which produce desira- 
ble social and ethical behavior. 

7.An environment which is condu- 
cive to safety and optimum growth and 
development. 

8. Leadership which is capable of 
implementing and evaluating all as- 
pects of this program. 

The AAHPER conference fol- 
lowed up President Eisenhower's 
June Conference on Fitness of 
American Youth, at which the total 
fitness of youth was discussed by 150 
leaders in the fields of sports, 
education, youth programs, recrea- 
tion, health, and related areas. 

After that conference, a White 
House executive order established 
a President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness to coordinate, stimulate, 
and improve the functions of fed- 
eral agencies with respect to the 
fitness of youth. 

The council is composed of the 
Vicepresident as chairman, the At- 
torney General, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Shane MacCarthy is 
executive director of the council. A 
Citizens Advisory Committee on 
the Fitness of American Youth was 
also established. ie 
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In the Edison Technical School, 
Seattle, students examine electronic 
controls for actual industrial use. 


SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS PHOTOS 


Implications of automation for 


Vocational 


H. E. DICKERMAN 


OCATIONAL education must be 
V constantly ready to adjust to 
the changes in the world and the 
new conditions under which we 
live. This has always been true, but 
it becomes more and more impor- 
tant as we enter the age of automa- 
tion, when levers, cams, and electri- 
cal energy will increasingly take 
over operations that formerly were 
performed by hands and brains. 

What impact on our way of life 
will be made by these basic changes 


Mr. Dickerman is director of vocational 
education, Seattle public schools, and 
principal, Edison Technical School, 
Seattle. 


An instructor in the same 


in the manner of performance of a 
large share of the world’s work? 


Tose with a pessimistic view- 
point see automation as a grim 
specter—an inexorable process of 
jobs’ being taken over by machines 
which push workers into the grow- 
ing ranks of the unemployed. 

Others see in it merely changes in 
jobs. They point out that the his- 
tory of industrial advance has been 
such that the demands for new 
types of services and the consump- 
tion of new goods have always kept 
pace with stepped-up production. 

The probabilities are that the 


school checks the 


computation of a student in his drafting class. 


real situation will lie somewhere 
between. There will be new types 
of employment, and new products 
will be demanded in larger quan- 
tities, but, even so, the proportion- 
ate requirements in man hours will 
be decreased. 

The net eventual result should 
be a higher standard of living, with 
a shorter working day and a more 
plentiful supply of things that can 
improve and enrich human exist- 
ence. However, the process will not 
be painless. Our entire economy 
will inevitably be affected, and the 
strain will put a severe test upon 
our ability to adjust. 

At any rate, decreased demands 
for hours of productive work and 
increased leisure have obvious im- 
plications for education as a whole, 
but particularly for vocational edu- 
cation, which is involved in the 
process as well as the result. 


Whuart provision will vocational 
education have to make for these 
fundamental changes in our indus- 
trial economy? 

First, we shall have to keep 
abreast as always with the new de- 
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velopments in. the fields in which 
we are now offering training. As 
electronic controls and automatic 
processes find their way into a trade, 
they must be taken into account in 
trade instruction and practice. 

The difficulties that vocational 
education will have in reducing the 
occupational dislocations that are 
bound to occur will be in direct 
proportion to the speed with which 
this modern industrial revolution 
progresses. 

With a slow advance, gradual re- 
duction in normal replacements 
would answer. With a rapid ad- 
vance, the necessity for much re- 
training would be inevitable, and 
therein lies one of the big prob- 
lems that our society will have to 
solve. Ways will have to be devised 
to maintain the individual’s earn- 
ing capacity while retraining is be- 
ing done, or economic assistance 


will have to be provided during the 
process. 

The problem will be reduced in 
proportion to the extent to which 
retraining and additional training 
can be given on an inservice basis. 
Forward-looking concerns are be- 
ginning this even now. An example 
is found in a plan at present being 
developed by the Boeing Airplane 
Company here in Seattle. 

Changes are taking place so rap- 
idly in aircraft design, and elec- 
tronic controls are making modern 
planes so complicated, that aircraft 
companies have a tremendous prob- 
lem in manning their engineering 
staff with personnel that have both 
technical background and a knowl- 
edge of the practical applications. 

Because of this problem, Boeing 
executives are planning to arrange 
reduced work schedules for several 
hundred selected employes to en- 
able them to take courses in aero- 
nautics at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Edison Technical School in Seat- 
tle will share in the program by 
giving courses at high-school level 
for those who lack. university-en- 
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trance requirements in subjects 
such as mathematics and science. 


Tue second obligation of voea- 
tional education in these days of 
rapid change is that of remaining 
alert to the needs for training in the 
new occupations and of providing 
additional courses. At present, this 
growth is taking the direction of 
expansion of technical training in 
such fields as electronics, instru- 
mentation, and the less involved 
phases of engineering. 

Those engaged in the last-men- 
tioned field are commonly known 
as engineering aides or engineer- 
ing technicians. In industry, manu- 
facture, and construction, there is 
demand for five or six technicians 
for every graduate engineer. 

The very fact that industrial 
changes are taking place so rapidly 
makes one additional type of voca- 


Education 


tional preparation desirable. Many 
firms want new employes who have 
a thoro background in mathema- 
tics, the physical sciences, advanced 
drafting, and preferably some gen- 
eral experience in shops. 

Calling this type of training 
vocational may seem to be a depar- 
ture from commonly accepted defi- 
nitions of vocational education. 
However, any education primarily 
for employment is vocational. 





I hope that in the future we shall 
be able to dispel completely two 
erroneous ideas that long have 
plagued vocational education. The. 
first is the idea that vocational edu- 
cation is designed as a dumping 
ground for retarded individuals 
and delinquents. Intelligence and 
integrity of purpose have as great 
a value in attaining mastery of a 
skilled trade or occupation as in 
other educational fields. 

The second erroneous idea is that 
housing facilities not needed for 
other schools are good enough for 
vocational education. The truth is 
that vocational education needs a 
functional and adaptable plant just 
as much as any other part of the 
educational enterprise. 


I atso hope that we can con- 
tinue to hold fast to the funda- 
mentals that have been proved ef- 
fective in vocational education. 

Among these practices are the 
following: the employment of in- 
structors who have had actual suc- 
cessful experience in the occupa- 
tions they are teaching, the use of 
an advisory committee for each of 
the various fields in which training 
is being offered, the limitation of 
training to occupations in which 
it is needed and in which jobs can 
be found for those who are trained, 
and the acceptance and continu- 
ance in training of only those who 
have the capacity to succeed. 

Adherence to the above princi- 
ples has been an important factor 
in attaining and holding the stand- 
ing which sound vocational edu- 
cation enjoys today. # # 


The Radio and Television Department of Edison Technical School installed, 
operates, and maintains the transmitter of Seattle’s educational TV station. 






LL over the country, thousands 
\ of new school buildings are 
being rushed toward completion. 
As soon as one is built, there seems 
to be need for two more. 

Unfortunately, some of these 
buildings have classrooms of the 
four-bare-walls variety that resem- 
ble those of a quarter century ago. 
A preoccupation with quantity can 
sometimes cause a disregard for 
quality, despite the fact that re- 
search has proved the importance 
of a rich learning environment. 


One of the environmental factors 
deserving first consideration is the 
amount and kind of light in the 
classroom. Some think the more 
light the better, but light, like heat, 
is good only when it is controllable 
and controlled. 

One “super-modern” school I 
know of has solid glass on an entire 
side of every classroom. This sounds 
wonderful on first hearing. But 
there isn’t a single blind or drape 
in the school except in the gym- 
nasium. A light meter would record 
wide variation minute by minute 
as clouds drift by, as vehicles move 
past, and as many other factors af- 
fect the light. This, of course, is 
hard on the children’s eyes. 

Furthermore, the only way au- 
dio-visual materials can be used in 
this school is to take the children 
to the gymnasium. 

There are other inconveniences 
in this building. Altho the green 
chalkboards are scientifically 
slanted, one teacher complains the 
glare is so bad that she must write 
material at two different places on 
the board or allow the children to 
change seats to be able to see. 

Educators now insist that both 
darkness and light are important. 
Light control for classrooms can 
be accomplished in several different 


Mr. Gunselman is director, Audio-Vis- 
ual Center, David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville. 


For more detailed information about 
light control, see the booklet, Planning 
Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials—No. 1: Classrooms. An appendix 
includes names and addresses of com- 
panies producing light-control mate- 
rials and equipment. Revised 1953. 40p. 
$1. Order from Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. See also 
Teaching About Light and Sight. Pre- 
pared by NEA Research Division. Rev. 
Oct. 1955. 94p. 50¢. Order from NEA. 
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ways. The planning stage of a new 
building is the time to consider all 
methods of light control, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
each. 


Shades 


Probably the most widely used 
item for light control at present 
is shades. They are inexpensive, 
and some of them can do a good 
job. 

Paper shades are the least effec- 
tive. Shades of opaque black mate- 
rial adequately reduce light, but 
their blackness makes them any- 
thing but attractive. Several manu- 
facturers are now making opaque 
shades in colors other than black. 
Shades that are a dark color on the 
outside and cream-colored on the 
inside are also available. Both types 
are attractive and effective. 

Light coming in around the sides 
of the shades is one great disadvan- 
tage. This can be remedied by put- 
ting a small wooden or metal frame 
around the inside edges of the win- 
dows. The most effective method is 
to make a groove in which the 
shade can be raised and lowered. 


Draperies 


Cloth draperies are not too com- 
mon in classrooms, altho they are 
an attractive method of darkening. 
Not only do they do a good job, 
but they also make the classrooms 
more cheerful, bright, and home- 
like if colorful patterns are chosen 
that harmonize with the furniture 
and walls. 

Drapery cloth should be tested 
for effectiveness in excluding light. 
Closeness of weave is as important 
as thickness in making the material 
opaque. For a superior job, cloth 
draperies may be lined with a spe- 


cia] material which resembles oil- 
cloth, or with similarly dense mate- 
rial. 

Effective cloth drapery materials 
are expensive. However, several 
types of fire-resistant plastic dra- 
pery materials have been developed 
which are less expensive than cloth 
and which are gaining fairly wide 
usage. Plastic drapes are easy to 
clean and can be installed easily 
and economically on a lightweight 
track. 


Blinds 


A definite distinction should be 
made between the two types of 
Venetian blinds—the regular variety 
and light-control blinds. The dif- 
ference between them in value and 
use is greater than the difference 
between the other types of mate- 
rials. 

Attempting to use regular Vene- 
tian blinds for successful light con- 
trol is a frustrating experience. 
This is particularly true when mo- 
tion pictures are to be shown. Reg- 
ular Venetian blinds make rooms 
dark but not dark enough. 

About the only way of getting an 


Light-control blinds permit the teae 


to have a fully lighted room one min 
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YOUNG AMERICA FILMS DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


“... and we've spared no pains to bring Molding lessens light 
the sunlight into our new classrooms.” leakage around shades. 


4 £ 

. DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
Heavy draperies are attractive, cheerful, and effective in controlling 
light. But they are more expensive than most other methods. 


--- and to change it 
quickly into a room 
darkened effectively 
for clear projection. 
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acceptable picture in such rooms 
is by using a shadow-box screen or 
a so-called “daylight” screen. Nei- 
ther method is wholly successful. 

“Daylight” screens have very 
small screen areas and are bulky 
and extremely difficult to move 
from place to place. A school of 
education in a leading university 
spent a large amount of money to 
have shadow-box screens built into 
each classroom, only to find them 
too small and inefficient. 

Regular Venetian blinds.do stop 
glare and allow air to circulate. 
Any Venetian blinds, in fact, pro- 
vide some light control and venti- 
lation at the same time. This is a 
great advantage which blinds have 
and which shades and draperies 
lack. 

A few manufacturers have devel- 
oped light-control blinds which 
look like regular Venetian blinds 
but do a vastly different job. The 
special blinds can make a room 
really dark. With these a teacher 
can have complete daylight, com- 
plete darkness, or any degree of 
lightness or darkness in between. 

There is nothing unusual about 
light-control blinds except that 
their slats overlap more than do 
those on regular Venetian blinds. 
Also, in the special blinds, the cord 
holes are off-center so that the cords 
will not hold the slats apart when 
the blinds are turned. 

Light-control blinds are avail- 
able in various colors. Most of them 
include a metal framework to elim- 
inate light which might come in 
around the sides and bottom. 

Light-contro] blinds are a little 
higher in price than regular Vene- 
tian blinds. When they are built 
into a new building, however, the 
difference in cost is so small as to 
be negligible. 


Eacu of the methods of light con- 
trol has at least one advantage 
over the others. Draperies provide 
beauty. Blinds give better ventila- 
tion. Shades are inexpensive. 

School administrators and class- 
room teachers are wise to consider 
their own particular needs and re- 
sources and determine which meth- 
od is best for them. All must be 
aware of the fact that every class- 
room needs some adequate method 
of light control. #+ # 
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This year I'll give 


a A Christmas Presen 


































7 snow and the Christmas 
spirit in’ the air, you can’t 
help thinking about presents—not 
just what you are going to get, but 
what you are going to give. 

“If only I had a thousand dol- 
lars,” you say to yourself, “I’d show 
them all how much I like them. 
I'd get my best friend a portable 
radio, and I’d buy Mom an auto- 
matic mixer, and I’d surprise Dad 
with season tickets to next year’s 
ball games, and—” Your heart is 
full, but maybe your wallet is 
rather empty. 

What to do? First wake up to 
the fact that meaningful presents 
needn’t always be the expensive 
kind or the kind that come in pack- 
ages. Then sit down for about five 
minutes and finish reading this 
page, because we want to show you 
that the biggest, best present you 
give this year can be yourself. 

Before you begin, tho, find a 
mirror and take a good look at 
yourself. Is this the way you'd like 
to be receiveG? Do you feel pretty 
good, and does your face show it, 
or do you look like an advertise- 
ment for upset stomach? Nobody 
likes a grouch, not even for a pres- 
ent. So get happy—and get started. 
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that three NEA officials are serv- 
ing on President Eisenhower's 
National Committee for the 
Development of Scientists and 
Engineers? They are Martha A. 
Shull, NEA president; John 
S. Richardson, president of 
NSTA; and George L. Cleland, 
president of NASSP. 


that NEA published 720 mil- 
lion pages of material during 
the 1955-56 school year? 


that membership in the AASA 
is at an all-time high, with 
more than 10,520 members en- 
rolled? 


that more than a quarter mil- 
lion reprints of the Look mag- 
azine article, “What Is a Teach- 
er?” have been distributed by 
NEA’s National School. Public 
Relations Association? 


that the Philippine government 


has issued a commemorative 
stamp and a first-day cover in 
honor of the conference of the 
World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching 
Profession held in Manila last 
summer? 


that Willard E. Givens, former 
NEA executive secretary, is 
serving as educational adviser 
to the U. S. delegation at the 
General Conference of Unesco, 
meeting at New Delhi, India? 


that the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers has sent 
copies of the NEA centennial 
leaflet, To Consider Educa- 
tion in a Changing World, to 
all of its 900 locals? The Boys’ 
Clubs of America have re- 
quested 900 copies and the 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck As- 
sociation, 4000. 


that more than 1500 teachers 
visited the growing NEA center 
during the first six months of 
this year? 
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INCREASED DUES FOR INCREASED SERVICES — 2 


A. C. Flora Says... 


Now that we 
are about to 
bring our build- 
ing program to 
successful com- 
pletion, the time 
has come for us 
to attack with 
new vigor the 
problem of pro- 
viding the services that the profes- 
sion néeds to meet our goals. 

Some NEA members ask why they 
should work to secure benefits for 
the 47% of American teachers who 
have not assumed their share of re- 
sponsibility for the profession by 
joining the NEA. 

Their feeling is understandable, 
but stamping our feet in petulance 
is not going to bring more educa- 
tors into the NEA. 

What will bring in members is 
(1) more field work that will spread 
the word to the many teachers who 
are unaware of the scope, purpose, 
and value of the NEA, and (2) in- 
creased services that will make 
every teacher feel that joining the 
NEA is a professional “must.” 

Immediately after dues were in- 
creased in 1948, there was a small 
drop in NEA membership. But as 
increased revenue promptly re- 
sulted in increased services, mem- 
bership began climbing. Since 1948, 
our membership has increased by 
more than 218,000. There is every 
reason to believe that a similar 
healthy growth will result if we 
increase dues and services next 
year. 

Of course, whatever efforts we 
may make, there will always be a 
few who will refuse to contribute 
their share to professional activity, 
altho they continue to benefit by 
it. 

In this connection, it is comfort- 
ing to remember that it is the peo- 
ple who serve unselfishly and con- 


A Program of Increased Services and Leadership was 
studied and overwhelmingly approved by 350 discussion 
circles at the Portland convention. (See page 420 of the 
October Journal.) Official action on a proposed bylaw to 
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tribute more than their share who 
find self-respect and deep satisfac- 
tion in what they do. The unhappy 
ones are those who have much to 
give and yet give nothing of their 
means or themselves to any cause. 

—A. C. FLORA, chairman, NEA 
Board of Trustees. 


Irving F. Pearson Says... 


LEGISLATION for 
the schools, their 
teachers, and 
students has as- 
sumed greater 
importance at 
the national 
level. Indica- 
tions are that it 
will assume 
even more importance as the years 
go by. It will involve legislative or- 
ganization and procedures thruout 
the nation similar to those that 
have been employed so successfully 
at state levels. The very nature of 
our changing society and economy 
is such as to compel good legisla- 
tive organization, procedure, and 
support. 

It is for such reasons that the 
NEA must be prepared to greatly 
expand its legislative activities. 
This involves adequate support— 
financial and otherwise—by the 
members of the profession. 

The future of the profession is 
intimately involved in its ability 
to muster sufficient strength to 
meet the challenges and needs of 
the times. This is particularly true 
in legislative areas—national and 
state. 

A strong united profession, effec- 
tively attacking such problems, is 
the best insurance for the welfare 
of the teaching profession and of 
the American schools. 

—IRVING F. PEARSON, executive 
secretary, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, and chairman, NEA Leg- 
islative Commission. 


fessional leaders. 


Waurine Walker Says... 


I am all for a 
program of in- 
creased services 
and _ leadership! 
I know from 
first-hand expe- 
rience the in- 
creasing de- 
mands for serv- 
ices and for a 
qualified staff to answer the profes- 
sional needs of our members. Over 
1,200,000 teachers need the services 
of the NEA. 

When we request additional serv- 
ices and an expanded program, 
we must be willing to pay the cost. 
Operational cost alone has_ in- 
creased two-fold since 1948, when 
NEA dues were last increased. 

The money we invest in NEA 
pays dividends, not only to us as 
individuals, but also to the entire 
teaching profession. Now is the 
time to double our dues and to 
double our investment. 

—WAURINE WALKER, 
ucation Agency, Austin. 


Texas Ed- 


Andrew D. Holt Says... 


WE HAVE faced 
up bravely to 
the fact that 
the day of the 
good old 5¢ ci- 
gar is a thing of 
the past. And 
now we must 
admit that the 
day of the good 
old $5 NEA membership is just 
about over. 

To do things right costs money. 
So, I’m ready to smother my Scotch 
instinct, sell another cow if neces- 
sary, and dig down into my jeans 
for my share of whatever it takes to 
give us the kind of NEA we want. 

—ANDREW D. HOLT, vicepresident, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


raise NEA dues to $10 will be taken at the Philadelphia 
convention in 1957. This is the second in a series of state- 
ments in the Journal on this subject by outstanding pro- 





A followup report on 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


HRUOUT 1954 and 1955, citizens 
E (including educators) met in 
every state and territory to study 
problems facing their schools and 
to seek possible solutions. The fed- 
eral government spent about a mil- 
lion dollars to sponsor this pro- 
gram, and the states added many 
thousands more. 

The climax came in December 
1955, when some 1800 official par- 
ticipants from the states convened 
in Washington as the White House 
Conference on Education. Follow- 
ing three days of round-table dis- 
cussions, the conference completed 
its report and filed it with the 34- 
member Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education. 
The committee, in turn, condensed, 
distilled, and refined all the statis- 
tics, opinions, and recommenda- 
tions gathered at the local, state, 
and national meetings. 

On April 6, 1956, the committee 
handed its final report to the Presi- 
dent and to the public. Since then, 
some 10,000 copies of the full re- 
port have been distributed, and 
about 100,000 copies of a seven-page 

*summary are now in circulation. 


Or att the recommendations 
made in the report, the one which 
generated the most immediate in- 
terest was that calling for emer- 
gency federal school-construction 
aid. Termed a major issue by lead- 
ers of both political parties early in 
1956, federal legislation to achieve 
this aid remained before the 84th 
Congress thruout the spring, and 
was finally defeated in midsummer 
by a 224-194 vote. 

Thus the Congress rejected one 
of the White House Conference's 
basic proposals. 


Whar has become of the other 
recommendations and proposals of 
the conference? Are they, like most 
of the other nationwide education 
studies made since 1929, doomed to 
gather dust in research libraries? 
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Responsibility for producing a 
convincing “No!” to this question 
rests largely with the United States 
Office of Education, altho many of 
the states are carrying out followup 
conferences, and some state legisla- 
tures and local schoolboards have 
already considered fiscal and legal 
improvements suggested by the 
White House Conference. 

According to legislation enacted 
in 1867, the job of the U.S. Office 
is to collect “such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several 
states and territories, and of diffus- 
ing such information . . . as shall 
aid the people of the United States 
in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems, and 
otherwise promote the cause of edu- 
cation thruout the country.” 

In this spirit, and following the 
recurring mandate in reports of the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, the Office began last sum- 
mer to build its staff in preparation 
for a broader information program 
to sustain and promote many of the 
ideas and recommendations coming 
from the conference. 

Congressional appropriations for 
1956-57 gave the Office its biggest 
budget in history—$5,270,000. Con- 
sequently the Office has been able 


Too low they build, who build 
beneath the stars. 
—Edward Young 


to expand its information and pub- 
lications services considerably, un- 
der Carroll B. Hanson, director of 
publications services. 


In aucust 1956, the first tangible 
evidence of the Office’s followup 
program appeared in the form of 
Education Fact Sheet, produced 
with the cooperation of the Advi- 
sory Committee of National Organi- 
zations. This periodic newsletter 


deals with the activities of various 
education and lay groups support- 
ing or implementing recommenda- 
tions of the White House Confer- 
ence. 

In addition, a series of “citizen 
leaflets” is now being drafted by a 
variety of specialists in the Office 
for the specific purpose of maintain- 
ing among lay citizens an active 
awareness of some of education’s 
basic problems. 

Another aspect of the Office’s in- 
formational program will be a con- 
siderably broadened series of exhib- 
its at major educational and citizen 
meetings around the country. These 
exhibits will show the variety and 
scope of the Office’s work. Further 
dissemination of facts on problems 
and progress in education will be 
made thru speeches by Office spe- 
cialists and increased relations with 
information mediums. 


As scHooLs opened this fall, re- 
ports from around the country told 
a familiar sto’, of teacher short- 
ages, overcrowded  schoolrooms, 
antiquated buildings, and double 
sessions. Despite a record year of 
building and bonding by states and 
communities, America began an- 
other year of crisis in its schools. 

How much has the White House 
Conference on Education helped to 
ease this crisis? Time alone will 
show how many of ‘the recom- 
mended tax reforms, district reor- 
ganizations, and plans for teacher 
recruitment will prosper. And who 
can predict whether or not the 85th 
Congress will enact the emergency 
school construction aid urged by 
the White House Conference? 

However, this much is clear one 
year after the conference: National 
interest in our schools still runs ~ 
high, and an expanded informa- | 
tional program by the U.S. Office of 
Education will lend a welcome and 
sustaining vitality to this interest. — 

—NEA Division of Legislation” 
and Federal Relations. 
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Depart 
in the 
ew 


enter 


vE and functiona ed departments 
in completed sed r in Washington, 


D: their quarters. income from NEA 
life and contribut! 


Neg the constructié bn of the Center are under 
way. (See pa itect’s model 9 ' bn is completed, the present 


overcrowding 0 growing staff 1 ter will be relieved, and addi- 
tional space will be vorkshops. 


Some typical departmen?S pretured on the next two pages. 


TOP ROW: Administrative Women, Lois M. Clark; Adult Shown below are representatives of the 21 departments that have 
Educators, Robert A. Luke; Audio-Visual, Floyde E. Brooker; 


 eaedine tail te “diuac. ie aden te Offices in the Center. Nine departments do not have space in the 
Business cation, Mollis F. uy; ssroom leachers, or- Py ° 
sik eeenton, " Center at present. NEA membership is a prerequisite for member- 


ship in departments, most of which also have dues of their own. 
MIDDLE ROW: Educational Research, Frank W. Hubbard; 


Elementary School Principals, Robert W. Eaves; Exceptional 
Children, Harley Z. Wooden; Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Carl A. Troester; Higher Education, G. Kerry 
Smith; Kindergarten-Primary, Ethel Thompson; Mathematics, 
M. H. Ahrendt; Music Educators, Vanett Lawler. 


i BOTTOM ROW: Rural Education, Howard A. Dawson; 

‘® School Administrators, Finis E. Engleman; Science Teachers, 

1 Robert H. Carleton; School Public Relations, Roy K. Wilson; 
Secondary-School Principals, Paul E. Elicker; Social Studies, 
Merrill F. Hartshorn; Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Rodney Tillman; Women Deans, Barbara Catton. 





Classroom Teachers—This scene in 
the outer office of the largest depart- 
ment shows some of the functional 
blond furniture now in use in many 
of the offices. The large windows, Vene- 
tian blinds, and vinyl-tile floors are 
standard in most of the offices. 


School Administrators—All _ sections 
of the building will be similar in style 
and decoration. New furniture had not 
yet been received when this picture 
was made. 


Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment—Acoustical ceilings and temporary 
partitions cut down office noise. At 
present about 500 NEA and depart- 
mental staff members are employed in 


the Center. 


Elementary School Principals—Draw 
draperies cover the glass portion of 
the metal partitions that form the 
executive offices. Some partitions ex- 
tend to the ceiling, others do not. 
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Rural Education—All of- 
fices have fluorescent light- 
ing and are air-conditioned. 
Here the new blond cabinets 
contrast with the old dark 
furniture, which is to be re- 
placed. 





Secondary-School Principals — Altho 
office space and furnishings are pro- 
vided free to the departments, this unit 
bought its own furnishings. The depart- 
ment’s conference room is shown in the 
photo. 


Social Studies—After the third section 
of the building is completed, some de- 
partment staffs will expand into larger 
quarters. Unit 1 was occupied in March 
1955; unit 2, in February 1956. The two 
units contain 137,000 square feet of office 
floor space. 


Mathematics—Altho the interior dec- 
oration was planned by the architects, 
Joseph Saunders and. Associates, each 
department was given a limited choice 
of color schemes and furniture. 


Music 

the five subjecer 

ments, this NEA unit has 
had a small staff at head- 
quarters since 1951. Because 
of the increased facilities of 
the new NEA Center, the de- 
partment recently moved its 
Chicago staff to the Center. 
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INCE girls and boys, men and 
women are not good family 
members by instinct, education for 
homemaking is as necessary as read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 
When _§great-grandmother had 
learned how to spin, weave, sew, 
cook, dip candles, and make soap, 
her training was considered com- 
plete. The idea of anyone’s teaching 
her husband or son something 
about cooking or child care would 
have been unthinkable. 
Homemaking education is in- 
finitely broader today. It contrib- 
utes to all ages and both sexes in 
the improvement of home living. 
The thread running thru all 
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Dr. Fleck is chairman of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 


For further information on this sub- 
ject, see Evaluation for the Improve- 
ment of Family Living, which assists 
homemaking teachers in evaluating stu- 
dent growth and the effectiveness of 
their programs. 1955. 15p. 50¢. Dept. 
of Home Economics, NEA. 
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homemaking education is the re- 
lationships which the family mem- 
bers have with one another. Each 
member has a role to play, and in 
homemaking classes people of all 
ages may examine these roles. 

What does it mean to be a father 
or a mother? How can a child con- 
tribute to family welfare? What can 
an elderly parent do to become a 
happier and more useful family 
member while living with a son or 
daughter? 

This kind of family-centered ed- 
ucation can do much to strengthen 
home and family life. 

A rather shy boy said that his self- 
confidence got a big boost when his 
knowledge of cooking enabled him 
to preside over the outdoor fire- 
place at a family gathering. A 
young wife who, in a homemaking 
course for adults, learned to up- 
holster a chair remarked that her 
husband’s appreciation was as 
much a reward as the accomplish- 
ment of learning a new art. 


W war, then, is the scope and pur- 
pose of homemaking education? 
Primarily, this field deals with the 
concerns of everyday living as re- 
lated to home and family. The im- 
pact on individuals of family val- 
ues, background, and cultural pat- 
terns is examined as well as the 
relation of home to community. 

Food values and food prepara- 
tion and service are studied. An- 
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swers are sought to questions that 
range from the elementary-school 
query, “What shall we serve at our 
party?” or the high-school boy’s 
plaintive, “Will you show me how 
to juggle a plate at a _ buffet 
supper?” to the adult student's 
“What should I do when my five- 
year-old refuses to eat?” 

The houses in which we live and 
their furnishings is another area 
studied in homemaking. Selection, 
care, upkeep, renovation, and cost 
of homes and furnishings are 
among the main points considered. 

Child care has an important 
place in homemaking instruction. 
It may profitably be introduced as 
early as the junior-high level, since 
eighth-graders are already inter- 
ested in the whys and hows of 
baby-sitting. High-school . young- 
sters learn to understand them- 
selves better as they observe small 
children and deal with them. A 
young wife is anxious about pre- 
natal care. Parents of adolescents 
may be grateful for an understand- 
ing of teenage development. 

Clothing construction and selec- 
tion is a natural for this type of 
education and ranges in complexity 
from the apron made in junior high 
to the suit or topcoat tailored ina 
class for adults. Boys and girls are 
as interested as grownups in analyz- 
ing the effect of line and color in 
the clothes they wear or in studying 
the elements of good grooming. 
Many a student’s eyes have been 
opened by finding out how much 
of the family budget is spent on his 
wardrobe. 

It is doubtful if management of 
time, energy, and money can be 
taught as successfully in other areas 
of the school program as in home- 
making, where there is an opportu- 
nity to experiment, to test hypoth- 
eses, and to find answers to practi- 
cal questions like the following: 

Is it cheaper to purchase an 
angel-food cake at the bakery, to 
make one at home “from scratch,” 
or to use a prepared mix? What 
brands of tomatoes, socks, or cos- 
metics are the best buys in terms 
of quality and price? How can 
trousers be pressed quickly and 
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effectively? What kinds of house- 
work can be done as well sitting 
as standing? 

Care of the sick, the aged, the 
disabled is a worthwhile topic. 
After a unit in home care of the 
sick, a junior high-school student 
was able to assume many respon- 
sibilities in attending her invalid 
grandmother. 

Most families have short periods 
of illness. How should such patients 
be fed? What types of simple home- 
made equipment can be contrived 
for their comfort? How may a 
sick child be entertained? 

There are many ways in which 
the subjectmatter of homemaking 
can be correlated with other areas 
of the curriculum. (In many 
schools, it is an integral part of the 
core program.) Studying something 
like the principles of food pres- 
ervation or pressure cooking affords 
an opportunity for science and 
homemaking teachers to cooperate. 
Community changes examined in 
social studies may give insights into 
family-relations problems. The. 
English teacher may supervise the 
writing of invitations for a party 
planned by the homemaking class. 


At EacH level, homemaking edu- 
cation is geared to the interests and 
needs of the participants. The 
trend is toward mixed classes so 
that both sexes may work on prob- 
lems together. 

In the elementary grades, instruc- 
tion ,is usually related to the total 
program. For example, when the 
social-studies class is studying the 
people of other countries, food 
and various aspects of family life 
may be investigated in the home- 
making class. In a similar manner, 
social graces, personal appearance, 
consumer education, and the like 
are integrated with other subjects. 

In the junior high school, the 
following topics are emphasized by 
many schools: child care (many pu- 
pils have younger brothers or sis- 
ters); family relations; nutrition; 
preparation of such foods as salads, 
desserts, soups, and some vegetables; 
simple party refreshments; care, se- 
lection, and elementary construc- 


tion of clothes; management of 
money and time; and consideration 
of responsibilities young people 
should assume at home. 

Suggested areas of study for sen- 
ior high school are preparation for 
marriage; advanced foods and cloth- 
ing, planning and furnishing a 
home, consumer education, parent- 
hood, and management for the 
family and the individual. 

At the college level, courses are 
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“I don’t think Joe is really in 
love with me. He wants to put 
off getting married until we have 
a month’s rent in the bank.” 


planned either for purposes of gen- 
eral education or for professional 
training. Many of the general-ed- 
ucation courses, such as nutrition, 
family relations, consumer educa- 
tion, housing, and home furnish- 
ings, are elected by majors in other 
fields. 

Professional courses prepare stu- 
dents for positions in teaching, 
dietetics, institution management, 
research, social welfare, child-care 
centers and nursery schools, fashion 
design, retailing, and others. 

Homemaking education for 
adults, an important contribution, 
is effected thru extension services,; 
high schools, business organizations, 
community centers, and welfare 
agencies. Courses may be given in 
millinery, nutrition for members 
of a Golden Age Club, making over 
garments, planning family recrea- 
tion, or problems of the young 
married group. #+# # 
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goo, dad, and the neighbors 
M drive by Junior’s school every 
day. But their visits to Junior’s 
class are usually rare, brief affairs. 

What do they know about how 
Junior is taught to read, to write, 
to spell, to work arithmetic prob- 
lems, or to become a dependable, 
self-reliant pupil? Actually, not 
much. 

Junior’s parents (and _ their 
friends who have children the same 
age) form their knowledge of 
school activities largely from what 
the children report at the dinner 
table. They have a notion that 
Junior’s teacher is a capable person 
who is doing a good job teaching 
the Three Rs, but they are uneasy 
because the methods Junior talks 
about are different from those used 
when they were in school. 


Tuat’s where the new Indiana 
State Teachers Association film, 
See How They Learn, enters the 
family scene, via the TV set or as a 
special feature for PTA meeting. 

Faced with the challenge of those 
who don’t understand modern 
teaching methods and those who 
intimate that the Three Rs are 
neglected in today’s schools, the 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
decided to make the documentary 
film in order to correct some 
wrong impressions. 

Their objective was to give par- 
ents and taxpayers a quick, thumb- 
nail sketch of all the steps in the 
Miss Fraser is managing editor, The 
Indiana Teacher, I State Teach- 
ers Association, Indianapolis. 
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learning process in the primary 
grades without actually pulling 
them back to school for a three- 
year rerun of the first, second, and 
third grades. 

After the ISTA executive com- 
mittee gave its approval, Robert H. 
Wyatt, executive secretary, and 
Borden R. Purcell, professional- 
relations director, started the ma- 
chinery rolling. Two Indianapolis 
grade teachers were appointed edu- 
cational film consultants. Their 
job was to write a script, including 
in it the necessary steps in teaching 
children the fundamentals. 

The big assignment was to lead 
the public thru the first three 
grades and the Three Rs in 29 
minutes. 

In this space of time, the film 
shows how a child learns to read by 
sharing common experiences, by 
working with picture stories and 
flannel-board displays, and by being 
introduced to letters and words. 

It answers questions like, “How 
does a child make the transition 
from manuscript to cursive writ- 
ing?” “When does he learn to use 
the dictionary?” “When are spell- 
ing and phonics introduced?” 

It also shows the steps by which 
a child is introduced to numbers— 
first by counting objects in the 
room, then by simple addition 
problems and practice drills, and 
on to doing multiplication work in 
the third grade. 


InpiANA -UNtversity’s_ Audio- 
Visual Center, which has been 
gaining national recognition and 


This state-association 


film 
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what goes on in the 
classroom. 
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awards for its professional work on 
such films as The Legislative Proc- 
ess, Voting Procedures, Mitosis and 
Meiosis, and several good folk- 
dance films, shot the documentary 
on black-and-white film with syn- 
chronous sound. 

The center has all the technical 
equipment and know-how of a com- 
mercial film-producing company. 
Its director, L. C. Larson, uses 
graduate students in all key pro- 
duction positions. 

As the film opens, Lowell 
Thomas, CBS newscaster and a 
graduate of the old University of 
Northern Indiana (now Valparaiso 
University), invites the viewers to 
observe today’s children in today’s 
classrooms, and to See How They 
Learn. John Weigle, Chicago radio 
man, carries the rest of the narra- 
tion, which is interspersed with the 
voices of children and teachers in 
natural, unrehearsed classroom rec- 
itations. 

All scenes were shot in Indiana 
classrooms during the regular 
school day. But because the film 
was planned for unrestricted use, it 
is not identified in any way with 
the state of Indiana. Thus, it is 
suitable for use anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 

Its wide audience may include 
several million PTA members, as 
well as social and fraternal groups, 
college students, and the populace 
in general. 

Indianapolis consultants, Lois 
Murphy and Virginia Herring, 
worked with the IU director, Bruce 
Buckley, with a graduate student, 
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and with Beryl Blain, executive 
producer, all thru the planning, 
script-writing, shooting, and editing 
stages. There were no rehearsals, 
no memorized lines. A natural 
schoolroom situation, with cameras, 
lights, and sound equipment as un- 
obtrusive as possible, was the goal. 

Three master teachers were cast 
in their own teaching roles. They 
were Esther McClellan, first-grade 
teacher; Muriel Holland, second- 
grade; and Norma Plummer, third- 
grade. They followed a loose work- 
ing script which merely called for 
them to give specific examples of 
good teaching in each of the basic 
skills. The classroom activities were 
interpreted by narrator John 
Weigle to give the audience a 
three-dimensional view of the fun- 
damentals as they are being taught. 

The movie's basic function is to 
answer four questions: What is to- 
day’s classroom like? What sort of 
person is today’s teacher? What are 
today’s children learning, and how 
are they learning it? What are the 
tools with which they are learning? 


ApbapTABLE to any state or local 
association’s needs, the film is being 
distributed ($135 a print) thru 
the Indiana University Audio-Visu- 
al Center. It has been cleared for 
television. Inquiries may be sent 
to the Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, 203 Sheraton-Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis. # + 


Teacher - actresses 
are briefed on the 
learning situations 
they will illustrate 
in the film. 


The movie shows 
small-group drill in 
word pens and 
phonetics as well as 
other typical class- 


room activities. 


The camera moves 
in to capture the 
pleased expressions 
as the youngsters 
actually begin to 
read. 


Another sequence 
in the film illus- 
trates the picture- 
telling stage in 
learning to read. 


PHOTOS BY INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY AUDIO- 
VISUAL CENTER 
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ikE other large cities, Chicago 
has a few schools in neighbor- 
hoods where it is difficult to carry 
forward a stable program of educa- 
tion because of a high rate of pupil 
transfer or pupil turnover, numer- 
ous teacher transfers or waivers of 
assignment, and an unduly large 
amount of pupil over-ageness or 
retardation. 

In an effort to help such schools 
minimize their handicaps, the plan 
outlined below was devised and put 
to test in some of the more difficult 
schools. While the plan has been 
in operation only three semesters, 
it has already worked out so well 
that other Chicago schools are 
asking to adopt it, and inquiries are 
being received from other cities as 
to how the plan operates. 


Tue first step was to ascertain 
which schools most. needed such 
help. We attempted to do this with- 
out casting reflections on school 


Dr. Rogers is associate superintendent 
in charge of administration and re- 
search, Chicago public schools. Dr. 
Saffir is principal, John Marshall 
Elementary School, Chicago. 
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High-Transiency Schools 


DON C. ROGERS and MILTON A. SAFFIR 


neighborhoods or on pupils’ race, 
religion, socio-economic status, or 
mental ability. 

A committee appointed for this 
purpose developed five criteria of 
difficulty and ranked Chicago’s 349 
elementary schools on each crite- 
rion: high rate of pupil transiency, 
high rate of teacher transiency. 
number of unfilled vacancies due 
to waiver of teacher assignment, 
staff instability due to short term 
of service at the school, percent of 
pupil over-ageness. All schools were 
given a composite ranking accord- 
ing to average standing on all 
criteria. 


Tuirty-six elementary schools, 
roughly 10% of the total, were then 
selected for placement on a special 
list. That these schools were reallv 
handicapped is evidenced bv the 
following facts: 

They had an average of nine un- 
filled teaching positions per school. 
They had averaged 31% teacher 
transfers annually for five years. 
Only one in four of their teachers 
had been in the same school as long 
as five years. Pupil turnover or 


transiency averaged 96% per year; 
i.e., the in-and-out pupil transfers 
practically equaled the total school 
enrolment. Almost half the pupils 
were over-age for their grade. 

The term “high transiency” was 
selected for these schools as one 
which would describe them proper- 
ly yet not carry a stigma. 

Two schools from this list were 
designated experimental for the 
February-June 1955 semester and 
given special facilities. In Septem- 
ber 1955 the other 34 were included 
in the program. Special considera- 
tions given to them were: 

In schools that had enough class- 
rooms to permit it, class size was 
reduced three pupils lower than 
in other schools. Only four had. 
(Note that among other difficulties 
these schools were crowded.) 

In the 32 schools where class 
size could not be lowered, an ex- 
perienced “senior” teacher was 
assigned for every eight teachers 
(many of whom were substitutes or 
beginners). The principal was 
given the privilege of attempting 
to lure senior teachers from any 
school in the city without regard to 
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prevailing rules and regulations, or 
of using some of his own teachers 
as senior teachers. These senior 
teachers had no pupils and were 
assigned as trouble-shooters to help 
other teachers and assist in the 
school’s overall educational pro- 
gram. 

The teaching assistant principal 
was freed of teaching. 

The principal was given an ad- 
ditional half-time clerk. 

The allowance for textbooks and 
other instructional supplies was 
increased 20% above the regular 
per-capita appropriations. 

Musié¢al instruments for starting 
a band, an orchestra, or at least a 
drum-and-bugle corps for develop- 
ing school spirit and loyalty were 
provided for in the budget. 

To stimulate the improvement 
of instructional procedures, certain 
additional equipment was _pro- 
vided, such as an opaque projector, 
tape recorder, film projector, radio, 
record player, and TV set. 


One of the two experimental 
schools was the John Marshall Ele- 
mentary School, located in an area 
in which many apartment houses 
have recently been converted to 
rooming houses and _ light-house- 
keeping flats. It has a changing 
population of mixed races and na- 
tionalities and is in a section of the 
city that has a high rate of crime 
and juvenile delinquency. 

Its enrolment has grown in a 
five-year period from less than 700 
to over 2000. Two-thirds of the 
pupils (from advanced second thru 
the eighth grade) are housed in the 
old section of the adjacent high 
school, 

The office at John Marshall proc- 
esses more than 2000 pupils each 
year who are enrolling or leaving 
the school. When" the experiment 
began, there were 20 teaching va- 
cancies, and only 17% of the fac- 
ulty had been assigned as teachers 
for as long as five years. 

The principal was given much 
latitude in setting up the high- 
transiency school experiment, 
which had two géneral objectives: 
to improve directly the educational 
Opportunities afforded to pupils 
and to improve teacher morale and 
lighten the teacher load, thus bene- 
fiting the pupils indirectly. 
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Since Marshall did not have the 
available rooms to reduce class size, 
five extra teaching divisions were 
assigned for senior teachers. 

Altho it was possible to induce 
one teacher who had transferred 
from Marshall to a school in a 
wealthier neighborhood to return 
as a senior teacher and to lure one 
from another school, it was neces- 
sary for the principal to pick three 
from his current faculty. 

They were chosen on the basis of 
superior teaching ability, length of 
experience as teachers and as mem- 
bers of the Marshall faculty, varied 
experiences at the grade levels in 
which they were to serve, personal- 
ity traits that would lead other 
teachers to seek and accept their 
help, and willingness to serve as 
senior teachers. 

Since the program was experi- 
mental, we decided to try as many 
different services as possible, even 
tho any one service might not have 
as much time devoted to it as would 
be desirable in a permanent pro- 
gram. 

Two kinds of service, routine 
chores and regular substitute work, 
were deliberately designated as not 
being suitable for senior teachers. 


Tue following services were des- 
ignated as those the senior teachers 
would perform: 

Taking small groups of slow 
learners for special help. 

Removing chronic  discipline- 
problem youngsters from regular 
classes for intensive training in con- 
centration and good behavior, thus 
enabling the class teacher to devote 
more of her energy to the better- 
adjusted bulk of her class. 

Handling individual discipline 
problems. 

Conducting conversation classes 
for non-English-speaking children. 

Supervising the lunchroom. 
(About 500 or 600 children eat 
lunch at school each day.) 

Supervising rooms until the ar- 
rival of a substitute. This involved 
getting the class started, assigning 
work, and supervising pupil help- 
ers, but not necessarily remaining 
with the group. 

Relieving primary-school teach- 
ers from classroom duties one hour 
each week to enable them to work 
on records and prepare materials. 


Relieving classroom teachers in 
order to enable them to visit other 
schools, work on special projects, 
teach instrumental music, and the 
like. 

Teaching special units on good 
citizenship and courtesy. The senior 














teacher used the time during which 
he relieved the class teacher for this 
purpose. Thus he was not doing 
routine substituting but was using 
his special teaching skills to sup- 
plement the regular teacher’s work. 

Giving demonstration lessons. 

Consulting with classroom teach- 
ers regarding their records, methods 
of discipline, lesson plans, cufricu- 
lum adjustment, and _ teaching 
methods. 

Having “responsibility for such 
projects or extracurriculum activi- 
ties as the school newspaper, grad- 
uation, and training and supervi- 
sion of monitors. 

Setting up a special reading pro- 
gram for grades 4B to 6B. This 
involved homogeneous grouping by 
reading level, assembling materials, 
suggesting methods, and supervis- 
ing directly the activities of the best 
readers. Subsequently, this serv- 
ice was extended to classes at all 
levels, 3A to 8A, and a similar pro- 
gram was initiated in arithmetic. 

Finding or assembling teaching 
materials and developing ideas for 
a particular subject or project, such 
as remedial reading or character 
education. 

Demonstrating the use of audio- 
visual aids. 

Arranging for the transition 
when a teacher leaves. (During the 
period of the experiment, one teach- 
er left on maternity leave, one to 
get married, and one to enter mili- 
tary service.) ; 

Teaching instrumental music. 
During the early experimental pe- 
riod, this was confined to the drum- 
and-bugle corps and the pupil- 
teacher-alumni band that played at 
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the graduation. Later 
band was organized. 


a regular 


Arter the experiment had been 
in operation several months, each 
member of the faculty filled out, 
anonymously, a five-page question- 
naire in which he evaluated the pro- 
gram as to its direct benefit to pu- 
pils and also to teachers. The rating 
was on a three-point scale—very 
valuable, some value, little or no 
value—for each of the special facili- 
ties received and each type of serv- 
ice by the senior teachers. 

From the standpoint of direct 
benefit to pupzris, the ratings ran as 
follows: 

The extra textbooks and instruc- 
tional supplies were rated by 
almost every teacher as very valu- 
able to the pupils. The other items 
were considered valuable to the 
pupils by half or more of the teach- 
ers, except the extra clerical help 
and the extra typewriter, which re- 
ceived an average rating of “some 
value.” (These latter rated much 
higher from the standpoint of value 
to the teachers.) 

The services of the senior teach- 
ers rated as being of greatest benefit 
to pupils were: the special reading 
program in the upper grades, the 
conversation classes for non-English- 
speaking children, and the special 
help for slow learners in the pri- 
mary grades. 

Special duties or projects and re- 
lieving teachers for visits to other 
schools rated lowest, altho a third 
of the teachers considered these ac- 
tivities as very valuable to the pu- 
pils. All the other services were 
rated as very valuable by half or 
more of the faculty. 

A statistical evaluation of pupil 
benefits has been possible for 
several aspects of the program. Test- 
retest reading-comprehension scores 
over a seven-month period (during 
which one-third of the pupils trans- 
ferred to other schools, however) 
indicated a median gain of nine 
months. Actually, since the median 
IQ was about 90, six months’ gain 
would have been considered normal 
progress. 

A similar test-retest study of the 
computation scores of the next-to- 
the-lowest level group in the spe- 
cial arithmetic program indicated 
a five months’ gain in a three-month 
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period. The next-to-the-highest 
level group gained four months in 
the three-month interval. 

Before the band program was ini- 
tiated, only eight out of 2000 pupils 
had learned to play band instru- 
ments as an out-of-school project. 
With band instruments provided, 
and instruction by a senior teacher, 
32 pupils learned to play well 
enough by midsemester to present 
programs at assemblies and at a 
PTA meeting. By the end of the 
semester, four pupils had purchased 
their own instruments, and 287 
fifth-, sixth-, and  seventh-grade 
pupils expressed interest in taking 
band the following fall. 


Tue faculty questionnaire pro- 
vided for a separate evaluation of 
the experiment with regard to ‘its 
effect on teacher morale. The ad- 
ditional textbooks and supplies, 
the freed assistant principal, and 
the senior teachers were rated al- 
most unanimously as very valuable 
from this standpoint. 

Altho the band equipment was 
considered as only of “some value” 
for teacher morale, other new 
equipment was rated very valuable 
by half or more of the faculty. 

The senior-teacher services rated 
as most helpful to teacher morale 
were: the same three mentioned 
above as most valuable to pupils; 
relieving teachers to work on rec- 
ords and materials; taking small 
groups of discipline-problem young- 
sters out of class; and consultative 
help to teachers. 

The questionnaire also asked 
teachers to express a preference be- 
tween the senior-teacher plan and 
reduction of class size by three. A 
majority favored the senior-teacher 
plan. Teachers assigned to the 
school more than five years ago pre- 
ferred the plan by a five to four ma- 
jority, those assigned one to five 
years favored it by almost two to 
one, new assignees to the school 
and substitutes were almost unani- 
mously in favor. 


AN osviousLy crucial point in 
evaluating the high-transiency 
school program is its effect on teach- 
er transfers. On the questionnaire, 
two of 14 teachers whose names 
were on transfer lists stated that 
the experiment had led them to 


TEACHER-MAYOR 


Erra M. Rew, 
active high-school 
English teacher, 
is mayor of Port 
Huron, Michigan, 

a city of 40,000. 

She is the only 

woman who _ is 

presently mayor 

of a large city in 

that state. Miss Reid sas been a 
member of the City Commission 
for eight years, the last two as 
mayor. 

A member of the united profes- 
sion, Teacher-Mayor Reid served 
four years as president of the local 
teachers association. 

Miss Reid’s story is the first re- 
ceived in response to a letter from 
NEA Citizenship Committee Chair- 
man Charlotte Richards + rinted 
in the November NEA JourNAL. 
Marjorie Mu litner, Port Huron 
government teacher, reports: “Etta 
is a fine mayor—fair, just, honest, 
unbiased, and tolerant. We are all 
very proud of her, especially those 
of us in the teaching profession.” 

VW tte to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about your active teach- 
er-politicians. 

(Photo by Israel.) 


take their names off the lists, and 
five reported that they had decided 
to accept a transfer only to an un- 
usually attractive spot. Out of 19 
substitutes, 16 thought that new 
teachers would be more likely to 
accept assignments to Marshall. 

Further evaluation will be pos- 
sible as more time elapses, It is 
quite encouraging, however, to note 
that in the three semesters since 
the experiment was initiated, only 
two teachers have transferred from 
Marshall. In the four semesters pre- 
ceding the experiment, a total of 
13 had transferred. 

The plan for aiding high-tran- 
siency schools has received consider- 
able acceptance and acclaim among 
parent-teacher groups, schoolboard 
members, teachers, and principals. 
Some 50 other Chicago schools have 
asked to be placed on the high- 
transiency list. For 1956-57, the list 
includes four high-transiency high 
schools. # #£ 
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UNDREDs of articles have been 
H written by teachers describing 
how they took in a poor, ragged, 
antisocial boy and, in one semester, 
made out of him a fine upstanding 
young American. Well, this article 
is about a student of mine who 
turned out to be a renegade instead 
of an All-American Boy. 


Anpy was belligerent when he 
first came into my classroom, and 
well he might have been. He was 
dirty and unkempt and his shoes 
were without soles. The other mem- 
bers of the class, instead of taking 
this boy to their collective bosom 
in the -best storybook tradition, 
made life unbearable for him. 

I tried to make Andrew a part of 
the group, but it never worked too 
well. He was usually sullen and re- 
sisted all efforts to be friendly. 

This was in 1938. The Fortuna 
family had recently moved to Lin- 
coln Park, where I taught eighth 
grade at Lafayette School. Andy’s 
mother was dead, and his father was 
trying to maintain the home with 
the help of a stepmother who had 
no great love for Andy. There were 
two children, a boy and a girl, born 
during the second marriage of 
Andy’s father. (Andy’s younger 
half-brother, the last I knew, was 
serving a sentence for armed rob- 
bery. His half-sister has married 
and left the state.) 

One day Andrew became in- 
volved in a fist fight on the play- 
ground after school. Before the fight 
could be stopped, Andy had a front 
tooth chipped. Eventually the tooth 
decayed and had to be extracted. 

Andrew then devised a method 
of talking with his mouth almost 
closed so as not to reveal the miss- 
ing tooth. Eventually, however, the 
gap-in his teeth apparently became, 
for him, a symbol of his defiance of 
society. He resisted all efforts to re- 
place the missing tooth, even tho 
the dental work would have been 
performed free of charge. 

He was often absent from school 
because he lacked shoes or adequate 
clothing for the cold weather. The 


Mr. Cairns is principal of the Foote Ele- 
mentary School, Lincoln Park, Michi- 
gan. He wrote this article at the request 
of Journal editors, who had been im- 
pressed by his article, “I Helped to 
Make a ‘Traitor, ” in the Michigan Ed- 
ucation Journal for April 1956. 
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attenda officer said that fre- 
quently there was nothing to eat in 
the house. His father and step- 
mother drank heavily, and the 
Fortuna children were sadly neg- 
lected. The school authorities made 
several attempts to have social agen: 
cies intervene in the children’s be- 
half, but the social workers were 
rebuffed by the parents. 
Psychological tests given to Andy 
that year showed him to be normal 
in intelligence, but he was uncoop- 
erative with the examiner, and fur- 
ther study by a psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist was recommended. Abovt 
this time, however, the Fortuna fam- 
ily was evicted from its home and 
moved out of the school district. 
Andrew turned 16 and quit school. 
Many persons have since asked 
me if this boy showed any disrespect 
for the flag or institutions of his 


country. The answer is an unquali- 
fied ‘“‘no.” There were many class 
discussions on patriotism. Andy, 
like all the others, pledged alle- 
giance to the flag regularly. 


Fortuna held several jobs after 
leaving school. He was a good work- 
er and not afraid of heavy work, ac- 
cording to one of his early employ- 
ers. However, he often became in- 
volved in arguments with his fel- 
low workers and easily took offense. 

Andy enlisted in the Army when 
he reached his 18th birthday. He 
liked the rough give-and-take of 
Army life, and he soon learned not 
to talk back to his superiors. 

He served in Europe during 
World War II and was awarded the 
Silver Star for gallantry. His bud- 
dies admired his devil-may-care at- 
titude; he was their hero. He did 
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not care for his superior officers, but 
he accepted orders, and when he be- 
came a corporal, he learned how to 
give them. 

Altho Fortuna had many oppor- 
tunities to have his missing tooth 
replaced by Army dentists, he re- 
fused. By now the missing tooth and 
his manner of talking had become 
his identification and his trade- 
mark. 


Arter his honorable discharge in 
1945, Andrew returned to Lincoln 
Park and civilian life, but not to 
his father’s house. He boarded with 
various families while employed by 
a local excavating company. 

Andy did not adjust too well to 
civilian life. He drank heavily and 
collected a number of tickets for 
speeding in his car, but he was 
known as a steady worker and 
earned up to $100 weekly. 

The last time I saw Andrew For- 
tuna was in 1948. He drove in as I 
was refueling my car at a local fill- 
ing station. I greeted him, but he 
looked away and muttered some- 
thing under his breath, much as he 
used to do some 10 vears before in 
class. Andy remembered, no doubt, 
those painful days in the eighth 
grade. He felt, I imagine, that I had 
failed to solve any of his problems 
then, and it was certainly too late 
to solve any of his problems now. 

During this postwar period 
Andy’s younger brother was ar- 
rested several times. I mention this 
to show that had Andrew been 
criminally inclined he certainly had 
every opportunity to team up with 
his younger half-brother. On one 
occasion, when the younger Fortuna 
was being held at the local police 
station, the police sent for Andrew 
to come over and talk to his broth- 
er. “I’ve got no use for that so-and- 
so,” Andrew is reported to have 
said; “take him out and shoot him.” 


Arter he re-enlisted in the Army 
in 1949, Andy again found the secu- 
rity he could never find at home. He 
was shipped to Japan, where life 
was leisurely and not too rugged. 
Korea, at that time, was just a name 
on a map. 

Fortuna married a Japanese girl. 
His father died while he was sta- 
tioned in Japan, and altho Andrew 
had an opportunity to be flown 
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home for the funeral, he refused. 
Not long afterward, his stepmother 
died in a Skid Row flophouse. 

The typical soldier in Japan 
longed for home, friends, and fam- 
ily. But for Andrew Fortuna, the 
Orient was home. He had no 
friends, his parents were dead, his 
brother in jail, and his sister gone 
out of his life. He had none of the 
usual reasons for returning to the 
United States. 

In the fateful summer of 1950 the 
Korean struggle began, and the 


SAY WHEN 


When do you think this NEA 
resolution was passed? The an- 
swer may surprise you. 

1. “In view of the evil influ- 
ences upon our children and 
youth, growing out of the wide 
circulation of pernicious papers, 
pamphlets, and books devoted 
mainly to the jllustration .. . of 
vice and crime, which corrupt the 
morals and manners of our young 


people, 

“Resolved, that we, the mem- 
bers of the National Education As- 
sociation, strongly condemn the 
publication and distribution of 
such demoralizing literature. . ./.” 


"$881 ‘sduspaaz04g WAN 
pleasant existence of young Fortuna 
in Japan ended. Listed technically 
as a “police action,” to men like An- 
drew Fortuna who were thrown 
into the conflict in its early days, it 
was war at its worst. Fortuna was 
caught after a month of action and 
was taken a prisoner to North Ko- 
rea and later to China. 


Two and one-half years is a long 
time to languish in a prison camp. 
Under the constant tyranny and 
brainwashing technics of the Chi- 
nese communists, Andy evidently 
broke and became a “progressive.” 

According to the stories of those 
who returned, Fortuna became 
known as the most hardened of the 
group who refused repatriation. 
When the prisoner exchange took 
place at Panmunjom, Andv refused 
to cross the line to the Allied side 
despite the pleas of the interviewers. 
He hurled abuse and epithets at the 
guards, probably the same epithets 
he had used in my classroom, but 
this time not under his breath. 

I well remember the night the 
news came over the radio that An- 


drew Fortuna of Lincoln Park had 
defected to the Reds. I was attend- 
ing a parent-teacher meeting at the 
elementary school where I am now 
principal. The sign over the door- 
way read, “The home and school 
should work together for the good 
of the child.” I could not rid An- 
drew Fortuna from my mind that 
evening. Where had the school 
failed him? His home had never 
amounted to much, but where had 
the school failed? 
Many classroom teachers in the 
United States are familiar with this 
type of boy. There are one or two, 
sometimes three, in a group of 40 
children. As teachers, we struggle 
with them, try to give them lots of 
attention and affection. Usually 
they remain sullen and uncoopera- 
tive, hand in little or no written 
work, never recite, and seldom show 
interest in the work of the group. 
They sit around and do little, 


” year after year, and are often truant. 


Finally they reach the legal age for 
quitting school. And we are usually 
happy to see them go. 


Whuart have our schools done for 
boys of this type? The answer, ob- 
viously, is “not enough.” 

If I were teaching Andrew For- 
tuna now, I would insist first of all 
that the necessary dental work be 
performed. Then, I feel that the 
school should have made a greater 
effort to have this unfortunate boy 
removed to a foster home. 

It is very difficult to. have a child 
committed to a foster home by a 
juvenile court because the judge 
will usually rule in favor of the nat- 
ural home, even if it offers a very 
poor environment. However, if the 
school authorities will assert them- 
selves strongly enough, it can be 
done. And the schools should step 
in, because where such youngsters 
are concerned, there may never be 
another chance. 

The case of Andrew Fortuna 
shows that the schools need to pro- 
vide more visiting teachers, more 
physical and dental check-ups, and 
more psychologists to spot and work 
with maladjusted children. And 
when all the facts are available, the 
school administrator needs more 
courage to step in and assert the 
authority of the schools thru the 
proper legal channels. #+ # 
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LUCIEN B. KINNEY 


EACHER-EDUCATION institutions 
‘bum appear to be assuming 
more responsibility for preparing 
teachers for effective membership 
in professional organizations. 

A survey made five years ago by 
a graduate student in connection 
with a doctoral dissertation at Stan- 
ford University indicated that very 
little was apparently being done in 
this area of responsibility. How- 
ever, this summer when I sent let- 
ters of inquiry to a sampling of the 
same group of institutions, I re- 
ceived an encouraging number of 
replies with procedures well worth 
reporting. 

Preparation for participation in 
organizational activities is being in- 
corporated in extracurriculum stu- 
dent activities, in internship activi- 
ties, and as part of the content 
of the professional sequence of 
courses. Any one or all of these 
approaches may ‘be used in any 
institution. 


Preservice Professional 
Organizations 


The student organization most 
commonly mentioned is NEA’s Fu- 
ture Teachers of America. Others 
include state preservice organiza- 
tions and honorary local groups. 
In addition, unorganized student- 
body activities of a professional 
character are carried on at several 
institutions. 

Various procedures are utilized 
for bringing preservice professional 
organizations like FTA to the atten- 
tion of new students. Members of 
the organizations may describe their 
programs during the orientation 
period or the staff may do so in the 
introductory professional courses. 

Activities of the preservice organ- 
izations are of two general types. 
One is directed toward a systematic 





Dr. Kinney is professor of education at 
Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
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Preparation for Professional Activity 


Are teacher-education institutions 
equipping students for effective 
membership in teacher groups? 


study of professional problems and 
responsibilities thru presentation of 
such topics as history, purposes, and 
activities of professional organiza- 
tions — local, state, and national; 
professional ethics; recruitment; 
and the like. Resource people, in- 
cluding those in charge of certifica- 
tion and accreditation, are invited 
to assist in the consideration of 
these topics. y 

A second type of activity is de- 
signed to prepare teachers for par- 
ticipation and leadership roles in 
organizations. Students are expect- 
ed to attend state and local confer- 
ences dealing with professional 
problems. Regional conferences of 
preservice organizations give stu- 
dents practical experience in deal- 
ing with real issues and specific 
problems of the profession. 

Student organizations are also 
given responsibility for arranging 
local programs on topics such as 
better teaching or activities for 
American Education Week. Experi- 
ence is also provided in promoting 
FTA clubs in high schools, and in 
providing panels and otherwise as- 
sisting in FTA club activities. 


Professional Participation in 

the Professional Sequence 

In programs where teacher prep- 
aration includes a full-time intern- 
ship experience, the intern is com- 
monly expected to take part in both 
professional and community activ- 
ities. He gains practical experience 
as a participant in local and re- 





A new edition of The Teacher and 
Professional Organizations by T. M. 
Stinnett is now available. Prepared as 
a joint project of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations and the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, the 166-page 
book may be obtained for $1.50 from 
the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


gional teachers meetings. The post- 
internship seminar provides oppor- 
tunity to explore the nature and 
significance of these professional ac- 
tivities. ‘ 

The systematic study of profes- 
sional problems and responsibilities 
described above for the student or- 
ganizations is included by some 
institutions in the introductory 
courses, and to some extent in the 
more advanced courses. 

While the activities and use of 
resource personnel are similar, the 
study is more systematic, with a 
view to familiarizing the student 
with the literature of the profession 
and, in some instances, to contrib- 
uting to it. 


The Adequacy of the Programs 


How adequate are these proced- 
ures for their purposes? Several 
considerations must enter into any 
such appraisal: 

1. Taken as a whole, the cover- 
age appears to be promising. Yet 
with a few notable exceptions, the 
adequacy of any one program was 
questionable. 

2. While the response was much 
more encouraging than that of five 
years ago, it still was less than 20% 
(37 responses to 200 inquiries), and 
where there was no response there 
probably was nothing to report. 

In support of this probability, it 
may be noted that the current pub- 
lication on program building in 
teacher education by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (Teacher Education for 
a Free People) neglects discussion 
of extraclass and general profes- 
sional responsibilities. 

3. There was no evidence of a 
clear definition of desired out- 
comes. Any program of preparation 
for a profession should combine 
real experiences with study of the 
foundations. What the experiences 
and foundations should include de- 
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pends on what the practitioner is 
being prepared to do. However, in 
the case of teaching, every educator 
has a dual responsibility. 

Each is a practitioner, responsi- 
ble for specific duties in the opera- 
tion of the existing program of edu- 
cation. Beyond this, however, he 
has responsibilities as a member of 
the profession that has the task of 
developing an educational program 
adequate to meet the needs of our 
society. 

In this latter creative role, he is 
confronted with important respon- 
sibilities, some under the direction 
of leaders with special preparation, 
others assumed by prolessional or 
lay-professional groups. All of them 
represent a collective obligation 
calling for professional coordina- 
tion, self-direction, and effective- 
ness which become possible only 
when the individual member un- 
derstands the nature of professional 
status and is prepared to assume 
the obligations it imposes. 

These overall responsibilities, as 
well as the specific duties of the 
practitjoner, determine the cover- 
age of an effective program of prep- 
aration. 


A Frame of Reference 
for Program Building 


A program designed to prepare 
the teacher for his general responsi- 
bilities as well as his specific duties 
requires a frame of reference that 
identifies these responsibilities. A 
recent doctoral dissertation points 
out that the membership of any 
profession is responsible for: 

1. Studying and defining goals 
in cooperation with the public it 
serves, establishing a code of ethics 
or ethical standards of conduct, en- 
forcing the code of ethics, and dis- 
ciplining the members of the pro- 
fession. 

2. Initiation and support of pro- 
grams of research into theory and 
method related to the services of 
the profession, for the accumula- 
tion and dissemination of a body 
of professional procedures that are 
experimentally and empirically 
tested and proved effective, and for 
the development and administra- 
tion of informational and educa- 
tional programs designed to gen- 
erate and maintain the proficiency 
of the professional worker. 
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3. Attracting promising persons 
into the profession, instilling in 
them a pride in the profession, and 
retaining them against the attrac- 
tions of other occupations; for 
selecting candidates for the pro- 
fession according to standards es- 
tablished by the profession; and for 
accrediting professional schools 
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A man’s feet must be planted in 
his country, but his eyes should 
survey the world. 


—George Santayana 


which have acceptable programs of 
preparation based on standards de- 
veloped by the profession. 

4. Establishing standards for 
licensure or certification of quali- 
fied professional workers, usually 
under the legal provisions of the 
state, and for removal of unquali- 
fied or incompetent persons from 
among the ranks of those who pro- 
vide the services of the profession. 

5. Maintaining adequate work- 
ing conditions and remuneration 
consistent with the amount of prep- 
aration and demonstrated _profi- 
ciency of the professional worker 
and for the security of the qualified, 
ethical, and competent professional 
worker against unwarranted attacks 
upon his character or his ability. 

6. Maintaining a strong organ- 
ization, adequately financed and 
supported; providing leadership 
and coordination; meeting profes- 
sional responsibilities; and plan- 
ning and executing programs of ac- 
tion leading to the attainment of 
established goals. 


What Remains To Be Done 


Several steps are necessary be- 
fore really effective programs can 
be designed to prepare teachers for 
participation in the activities of 
professional organizations. 

1. The profession needs to decide 
whether preparation for participa- 
tion in organizational activities is 
an appropriate function of the pre- 
paring institutions. It is assumed 
here that it is. The fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of the institu- 
tions canvassed had taken the steps 
described above indicates that there 
is a substantial segment of agree- 
ment. The wide support of preserv- 


ice professional organizations such 
as FTA is a further indication. 

On the other hand, it should be 
recognized that there are those who. 
take the opposite point of view. 

2. If preparing teachers for pro- 
fessional participation is a respon- 
sibility of the institutions, then the 
abilities, understandings, and _ at- 
titudes required for effective action 
should be included in the major 
objectives of the program. Defini- 
tion of these objectives is a broad 
and probably endless task that will 
require wide cooperation. 

3. The general responsibility of 
the profession (shared by each 
of its practitioners) to provide ef- 
fective programs of preparation 
should be explicitly recognized. In 
professions like law, where the for- 
mal programs evolved from appren- 
ticeship systems, this responsibility 
is still accepted by the practition- 
ers, who play an important part, 
directly or indirectly, in maintain- 
ing and enhancing the quality of 
the program. 

Roscoe Pound in The Lawyer 
from Antiquity to Modern Times 
has noted that over a long period 
in law, the programs have been of 
highest quality in periods when the 
professional organizations have 
been most effective. The same is 
probably true in other professions. 

4. Responsibility of the prepar- 
ing institutions for experimental 
program building in this area 
should be clearly recognized. 


Conclusion 


To explore, discover, and test 
programs and procedures will call 
for wide experimentation and ex- 
change of information thru state 
and national organizations. To free 
institutions for this activity, cer- 
tification requirements should be 
restated so as not to prescribe a 
stereotyped and unvalidated pat- 
tern of preparation. 

To orient the experimentation 
and check on results, standards of 
accreditation should be redefined 
so as to recognize functions worthy 
of a professional school. The pre- 
paring institutions cannot achieve 
this status, however, until all seg- 
ments of the profession recognize 
that quality of preparation is a 
general responsibility of the entire 
membership in a profession. # + 
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An up-to-date look at 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SALARIES 





HERE are really attractive posi- 
E es to aspire to in higher edu- 
cation today. Salaries up to $18,000 
for a nine-month term of classroom 
teaching and $30,000 for a year’s 
service as an administrator are not 
unknown in college and university 
circles. These facts are disclosed in 
the report of a recent comprehen- 
sive study of the salary structure of 
higher education by the NEA Re- 
search Division. 

True, these positions at the top 
of the salary ladder are few, and 
their number cannot be expected to 
expand rapidly, but they are a real 
incentive to the highly superior stu- 
dent who wants to know how far he 
can go if he elects to prepare for a 
lifetime career of college teaching. 

Other aspects of the general situa- 
tion as disclosed by the report, how- 
ever, are cause for grave concern. 
On the whole, the quality of college 
and university teaching in the years 
just ahead is in serious danger if 
the general salary structure is not 
greatly strengthened. Far too many 
positions, both in teaching and in 
administration, now offer salaries 
much below the competitive level 
for the personal qualifications and 
the professional preparation neces- 
sary to perform this vital service. 

The report provides an objective 
basis for the comparative analysis 
of local conditions on every campus 
thruout the nation. It contains in- 
disputable evidence that the rapid- 
ly mounting problem of financing 
higher education is the concern of 
every person interested in the prog- 
ress of education in America. 

The report reveals current condi- 
tions in each of nine different types 
of degree-granting institutions, sep- 
arately for teachers of each profes- 
sional rank, for administrators in 
each of 34 positions, and also by 
geographic region. Its 51 tables con- 





RAY C. MAUL, assistant director, NEA 
Research Division, wrote this article. 
It is based on the October 1956 Re- 
search Bulletin, which is available from 
NEA at 50¢ a copy. 
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TEACHER WELFARE 


tain much more detailed informa- 
tion than has been available before. 
Table 1 presents an interesting 
study. Several attractive top salaries 
are shown: presidents at $30,000; 
business managers at $22,000; ath- 
letic directors at $18,500; head foot- 
ball coaches at $17,000; college 
deans at $16,500; head librarians at 
$15,500; public-relations directors 
at $15,000. At first glance, these fig- 
ures are encouraging, but the me- 
dian salary tells a sober story. 
Exactly one-half of all college 
presidents receive less than $11,314; 
one-half of the business managers 
less than $6682. The minimum 
salary paid in each of the 14 re- 
ported positions is woefully low. It 
is appropriate, therefore, to note 
how conditions vary from one type 
of institution to another and from 
one geographic region to another. 
In municipal universities, the me- 
dian salary of presidents is $19,500; 
in nonpublic universities, $18,125; 
in state universities, $17,000; in 
land-grant colleges, $15,325. At the 
other end of the scale are the small 
nonpublic colleges, whose _presi- 
dents receive a median salary of 
only $7900; medium-size nonpublic 
colleges, $10,064; and teachers col- 
leges, only $10,182. 
For deans of the college, the me- 
dian salary in municipal universi- 
ties is $12,750; in state universities, 





TABLE 1.—HIGH, MEDIAN, AND LOW SALARIES 
PAID TO CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1955-56 


Administrative position High Medien Low 
1 as Bay. A 


2 3 4 

President........... $30,000 $11,314 $3,600 
Dean of the college... 16,500 7,495 3,600 
Dean of students... . . 13,500 7,080 2,430 
Dean of men........ 10,860 5,983 2,015 
Dean of women...... 9,500 5,200 1,920 
Director of admissions. 14,000 6,127 3,000 
Registrar............ 12,910 5,230 2,000 
Business manager... .. 22,000 6,682 2,650 
Head librarian... .... 15,500 5,437 2,205 
Director of 

plecement......... 11,000 5,991 2,820 
Director of 

public relations.... 15,000 6,007 2,000 


Director of athletics... 18,500 6,335 1,800 
Head football coach.. 17,000 6,183 3,000 


Wisc kare 11,500 5,664 2,500 








$11,000; in land-grant colleges, $10,- 
500. But in the small nonpublic col- 
leges this median salary drops to 
$5680. For business managers the 
median salary drops from $10,700 
in municipal universities to $5109 
in the small nonpublic colleges. For 
head librarians the range of median 
salaries is from $8433 in state uni- 
versities to $3867 in the small non- 
public colleges. 

Not only do conditions vary wide- 
ly from one type of institution to 
another, but also from one geo- 
graphic region to another. Consid- 
ering presidents in all types of in- 
stitutions together, the highest me- 
dian salary—$14,000—is paid in the 
Far West. Next is $12,317, in the 
Middle Atlantic, and at the other 
extreme is the Southeast region, 
where one-half of all college and 
university presidents receive salaries 
of $9900 or less. 

For deans of the college, the high- 
est median salary is $9233, paid in 
the Far West. Next is the South- 
west, $8000, with the lowest median 
salary of $7100 being paid in the 
Northwest. Business managers range 
from a high median salary of $8475 
in the Far West to the lowest me- 
dian—$6173—in the Southeast. For 
head librarians, the highest median 
salary is $6450, paid in the Far 
West; the lowest median is $4771, 
paid in the Southeast. 

In the full report, the number of 
each of these officials in each salary 
range is shown separately by type 
of institution and by geographic re- 
gion. Such detail makes it possible 
to present the situation with far 
greater accuracy than can be done 
with medians alone. 

Table 2 gives a broad overview 
of salaries for college and univer- 
sity teachers, by type of institution 
and by professional rank, but not 
by geographic region. Like Table 
1, it is condensed and does not show 
the specific number of teachers at 
each salary level, as is shown in the 
full report. 

Top salaries of $18,000 and over 
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are paid to full professors in three 
of the four types of multiple-unit 
institutions, but the highest median 
—$8968—is paid in the municipal 
universities, where the top of the 
range is $14,250.* 

Among the colleges, the highest 
median for professors is paid by 
teachers colleges—$6854; but the 
top individual salaries—$15,750— 
are paid by the large nonpublic col- 
leges. Medium size nonpublic col- 
leges pay top salaries of $12,250, but 
their median is only $5381. 

In state colleges, the range is from 
$10,300 to $3700, with a median of 
$6150. In teachers colleges the range 
is lower—from $9900 down to $3500, 
but the median of $6854 shows that, 
on the average, professors in teach- 
ers colleges fare somewhat better 
than do their counterparts in state 
colleges, with an advantage of $704 
in median salary. 

The median salary for all profes- 
sors in all types of institutions is 
$7076; for associate professors it is 
$5731; for assistant professors it is 
$4921; and for instructors it is 
$4087. The median salary for col- 
lege and university teachers of all 
ranks is $5243 for nine months of 
service. (These figures do not take 
into account possible wages for sum- 
mer-session teaching. Such possibil- 
ities for supplemental earnings are 
shown in detail in the full report.) 

The general level of teachers’ sal- 
aries, like that of administrators’, 


* The midpoint of the salary step is used 
in this discussion. 


THINGS REMEMBERED 


Recentiy I had a visit from a 
scientist who had been one of my 
students. I asked him what he re- 
membered about his school days. 
He thought a bit, then said: 

“I don’t remember much about 
the subjects, but some of the teach- 
ers I remember very well.” 

He went on “remembering” for a 
while, and some of the things he 
talked about are things that teach- 
ers, too, should never forget: 

The uniqueness of a teacher lies 
not in his subject but in himself. 
The facts he teaches are absorbed 
into a vast accumulation of learn- 
ings that become a part of the 
learner. It is the warmth, the alive- 
ness of his personality that gives 
the teacher his unique chance to 


varies from one region to another. 
In the Far West, the median salary 
for all ranks in all types of institu- 
tions is $5758, the best in the na- 
tion. In the Middle Atlantic states 
it is $5481; in the Middle states, 
$5456; in the New England states, 
$5417; in the Southwest, $4920; in 
the Northwest, $4900; and in the 
Southeast, $4799. Considering all 
types of college and university 
teachers in one group, the median 
salary is almost $1000 less in one 
region than another. 

With college and university en- 
rolments on the eve of a vast expan- 
sion and with the available supply 


remain vivid and meaningful in the 
minds and hearts of his pupils. 

Children quickly sense whether 
we love our work or think of it 
just as a job. They can tell whether 
we love or barely endure them. 
When we deal with wrongdoing, 
they know whether our motive is 
to punish or to correct. 

We reveal our natures by the tone 
of our voice, the look in our eyes, 
our facial expression. We reveal our 
standards of value by the interpre- 
tations we place on the things we 
teach. Children know if we love 
learning or merely practice pedant- 
ry. They can tell whether we love 
God and man or just ourselves. 

—JOHN STERNIG, assistant super- 
tendent, Glencoe, Illinois. 


of competent qualified teachers al- 
ready “sold out,” the quality of in- 
struction is seriously threatened un- 
less the support of all higher educa- 
tion is greatly strengthened. 
Conditions revealed by this re- 
port cannot be satisfactorily im- 
proved by temporary measures. The 
meaning and worth of higher edu- 
cation must be completely reas- 
sessed, and financial support must 
be in new terms if the colleges and 
universities are to furnish the 
American society with the highly 
trained personnel so necessary to 
carry on the functions of our com- 
plex economy. + # 


TABLE 2.—HIGH, MEDIAN, AND LOW SALARIES PAID TO PROFESSORS, ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS, ASSISTANT PROFESSORS, AND INSTRUCTORS IN COLLEGES AND 





Type of Professors 
Institution 


1 2 3 4 





SFr _ Associate Professors L = 
High Median Low High Median Low High Median Low 


UNIVERSITIES FOR NINE MONTHS’ SERVICE, 1955-56 





Assistant Professors 


5 6 1 . 9 10 





State universities. . . 


$18,000 $7,736 $2,600- $17,000- $6,158 


$13,000- $5,162 $2,800- 


Below 


High 


'$10,600- $4,159 


All instructional ‘personnel 
High. Median _ Low 


a ae “45 16 
$18,000- $5,649 Below 


Instructors 
Median Low 


11 a 9 





Below 


and over $2,400 
18,000- Below 
and over 2,400 
14,000- 2,800- 
14,499 2,999 
18,000 Below 
and over 2,400 
10,200- Below 
10,399 2,400 
9,800- 2,400- 
9,999 2,599 


$2,400 
3,200- 
3,399 
3,600- 
3799 
Below 
2,400 
3,000- 
3,199 
3,000- 
3,199 


10,799 

15,000- 

15,499 
7,200- 
7,399 
9,600- 
9.799 
6,200- 
6,399 
8,000- 
8,199 


$2,400 
Below 
9,400 
2,800- 
2,999 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 
2,400- 
2,599 


2,799 
3,200- 
3,399 
4,800- 
4,999 
2,600- 
2,799 
3,600- 
3,799 
3,400- 
3,599 


17,499 
17,000- 
17,499 
9,800- 
9,999 
13,500- 
13,999 
8,00C- 
8,199 
7,800- 
7,999 


13.499 
15,000— 
15,499 
8,400- 
8,599 
11,000- 
11,199 
6,600- 
6,799 
7,600- 
7,799 


2,999 
2,800- 
2.999 
3,400- 
3,599 
2,600- 
2,799 
Below 
2,400 
2,600- 
2,799 


and over 
18,000 
and over 
14,000- 
14,499 
18,000 
and over 
10,20C- 
10,399 
9,800- 
9,999 


Nonpublic 4,099 5,585 
universities 

Municipal 
universities 


Land-grant colleges 


7,969 6,122 5,011 


8,968 7,326 6,224 5,084 6,435 


7,539 6,015 5,047 4,059 5,458 


State colleges 6,150 5,242 4,802 4,118 4,992 


Teachers colleges 5,917 5,188 4,534 5,401 


Nonpublic colleges 
(by enrolment) 


1,000 and over 
500-999 


6,854 


Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 


3,925 15,500- 
15,999 
12,000- 
12,499 

9,000- 
9,199 
18,000 
and over 


Below 4,756 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 


8,600- 
8,799 
7,800- 
7,999 
6,800- 
6,999 
17,000- 
17, 499 


7,000- 
7,199 
6,600- 
6,799 
6,200- 
6,399 
15,000- 
15,499 


4,481 2,400— 
2,599 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 


6,600- 
6,799 
5,600- 
5,799 
8,000- 
8,199 
15,000- 4,087 
15,499 


15,500- 
15,999 

12,000- 
12,499 

9,000- 
9,199 
18,000 
and over 


6,083 3,000- 
3,199 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 


5,070 2,400- 
2,599 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 
Below 
2,400 


5,381 4,659 4,210 3,702 4,411 


Under 500 469% 4,147 3,805 3,612 4,081 


All institutions 7,076 5,731 4,921 5,243 
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THis symposium is a condensation 
of a panel discussion which took place 
at the 1956 convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors. —The moderator was James M. 
Spinning, former superintendent of 
schools in Rochester, New York. 
Worth McClure, then executive secre- 
tary of AASA, assembled the case ma- 
terial used by Mr. Spinning in the dis- 
cussion. 

Those representing the classroom 
teachers were: Sarah Caldwell, Ros- 
well Kent Junior High School, Akron, 
Ohio; Lucille Carroll, Wooster (Ohio) 
High School; Erwin L. Coons, former- 
ly Poughkeepsie (New York) High 
School, now executive secretary, Ver- 
mont Education Association; Waurine 
Walker, director, Division of Teacher 
Relations and Certification, Texas Ed- 
ucation Agency, Austin. 

Those representing the school ad- 
ministrators were: Cyril B. Busbee, 
superintendent, Brookland-Cayce 
schools, West Columbia, S. C.; T. J. 
Jenson, superintendent, Shorewood, 
Wis.; Mark C. Schinnerer, superin- 
tendent, Cleveland; Benjamin C. Wil- 
lis, general superintendent, Chicago. 


M* SPINNING: Our purpose in 
exploring the relationships 
between administrators and teacher 
organizations is not to widen any 
gaps which may exist or to dig any 
new trenches. We would rather fill 
up the holes. Whether we are teach- 
ers or administrators, any differ- 
ence in our respective functions is 
small compared with our common 
needs and goals. 

Let’s open our discussion on the 
positive side—and maybe we can 
end there too. Mrs. Caldwell, will 
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you give us some examples of fine, 
cordial cooperation between pro- 
fessional teacher associations and 
school administrators? 

Mrs. CALpwE Lt: I'd like to cite 
just two of the many such experi- 
ences I have had. One occurred 
when I was president of the NEA 
and came to a community to ad- 
dress the local association. The su- 
perintendent voluntarily dismissed 
school to make it possible for all 
the professional personnel to at- 
tend. 

The other example is that of a 
board of education whose mem- 
bers, recognizing the importance of 
a local association in the structural 
activities of the district, always in- 
vite the association president to at- 
tend board meetings, provide him 
with an agenda, and accept him as 
part of the meeting. 

Miss CARROLL: When I was trav- 
eling as the president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
I saw many examples of good co- 
operation between administrators 
and teacher organizations. I should 
like especially to mention a case 
where the local association cooper- 
ated with the administration and 
the board of education in setting 
up a workshop on reading. School 
was dismissed half a day for the 
teachers to take part. 

Another example is that of a new 


superintendent who, when he found ~ 


that the classroom teachers in his 
system were not organized, invited 
them to form an organization. He 
said he felt that the teachers would 
be more professional, more inter- 
ested in new methods of instruc- 
tion, if they were active members 
of an association. 


RINTENDENTS 


* 


é 


Dr. Wituis: I feel that profes- 
sional organizations are the natural 
and valuable allies of the superin- 
tendents in working to improve a 
school’s educational program. 


Mk. Spinninc: We could go on 
a long time discussing the situation 
from a positive point of view, but 
now I would like to get the panel- 
ists’ reactions to some situations 
like the following where things did 
not work quite so smoothly: 

A local association had been car- 
rying on a fine professional pro- 
gram for a number of years. The 
teacher load became of serious con- 
cern to the members of the associa- 
tion, and they felt that this prob- 
lem should be studied. The presi- 
dent of the association and the 
committee chairman went to the 
superintendent to request his co- 
operation. 

The association president recom- 
mended that since the committee 
chairman represented a subcom- 
mittee of building representatives 
—that is, teachers from each of the 
buildings—and since they had ini- 
tiated the project, this group should 
form the nucleus of the committee 
chosen to do the study. 

The superintendent said he 
would consider the request. He 
then proceeded to launch a study 
of the teacher load, but appointed 
his own committee, choosing the 
members upon the advice of, prin- 
cipals. Not a single member of the 
subcommittee, nor even a building 
representative nor any officer of the 
association was included in that 
committee. . 

What do you think of that, Mrs. 
Caldwell? 
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Mrs. Catpwe tt: I frankly think 
that it was a violation of ethics 
that would have a bad effect on 
teacher morale. 

Dr. SCHINNERER: It strikes me 
that the superintendent was look- 
ing for something to do for which 
he could take credit, so he grabbed 
the idea. 


Mr. Spinninc: Another case I 
want to present is this: To meet 
a school-budget problem, the board 
of education voted to discontinue 
a number of vital services to the 
students and also voted not to give 
the teachers any raise. The superin- 
tenden. did not voice objection to 
these curtailments, tho he did not 
approve of them. 

The teachers. association pro- 
tested and presented a request to 
the schoolboard that the services 
to the students be restored. They 
made no comment on salary. The 
board agreed to reconsider if the 
teachers would find the money in 
the budget. 

The association presented to the 
superintendent its suggestion for a 
way of restoring services—it was a 
good one—and he, in turn, pre- 
sented the report to the board as 
if it were his own. No recognition 
was given to the teachers associa- 
tion for its work, but the board 
did restore the services. What 
would you do in a case like that? 

Dr. JENSON: Here was an unscru- 
pulous superintendent who took 
all the credit for a grand piece of 
work accomplished by a hard-work- 
ing association committee. He 
failed to recognize the value of 
teamwork and lost a good chance 
to work closely with his teachers. 

Miss WALKER: I wonder, tho, if 
we do not sometimes get too con- 
cerned about who gets credit. That 
professional association of teachers 
was probably not concerned over 
who got the credit, but thankful 
they could play a part in continu- 
ing the kind of services they wanted 
to give that community. 


Mr. Spinninc: Now let’s move 
over to the other side of the ledger 
and describe a different type of 
situation and ask what you would 
do about it. Dr. Willis, 1 am going 
to toss this to you: One teacher or- 
ganization habitually took credit 
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t6 itself for everything that the 
superintendent had accomplished 
on behalf of the teachers. 

Dr. Wituis: I can’t worry too 
much about who takes credit for 
what, because, as someone said, 
there are other islands to conquer. 
I recognize your point, however, 
that sometimes an organization may 
get so busy looking after the credit 
for what it does that the main pur- 
pose is forgotten. 

Mr. BusBee: Here’s a question 
that always concerns me: Why is it 
totally impossible for a school ad- 
ministrator to represent a group of 
teachers properly as to their think- 
ing, altho often a single person 
from the teachers organization can 
speak with positiveness as to how 
the group feels? 

Miss WALKER: The reason for 
that, Mr. Busbee, is that usually 
the problem has been discussed, 
studied by a committee, and voted 
upon in meetings of the teachers 
association. The majority voice has 
thus been expressed. Therefore. a 
representative from the local as- 
sociation really can speak lor that 
body. 


Mr. Spinnine: Here is a case that 
fits right in with that: A salary 
committee of a local association 
worked with the superintendent in 
preparing a new salary schedule. 
They drew up one which was 
agreed upon by the association and 
the superintendent and approved 
by the board of education. 

Shortly after the board had taken 
action, a group of members of the 
teachers association wrote a letter 
to the superintendent most strenu- 
ously objecting and saying the sal- 
ary schedule was unsatisfactory. 

What do you say to that? 

Miss Wacker: It happens in the 
best of families, and we always re- 
gret it. There are people in any 
organization, any faculty, who will 
not agree to what the majority has 
decided. So you simply have to ex- 
pect those differences of opinion, 
accept them as such, and go on. 


Mr. Spinninc: Something tells 
me the atmosphere would be hap- 


pier if we got back to dat ole 
debbil superintendent and worked 
him over a little more. I will tell 
you about a true situation: 

A classroom teacher was invited 
to serve on a national committee of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers on the Friday and Satur- 
day after Thanksgiving. All ex- 
penses for travel would have been 
paid by the NEA. 

It happened that the schools in 
that community would be in ses- 
sion on Friday after Thanksgiving, 
and the superintendent refused to 
let the teacher have the day off on 
the basis that her absence would 
cost the school too much for the 
contribution she would be able to 
make by serving on the committee. 

Dr. Wituis: Of course, it should 
be recognized that it is a compli- 
ment to the school system to have 
someone from it invited to serve on 
such a committee. 

Miss WALKER: Having always 
worked in a school system where 
we had truly professional leader- 
ship, 1 can’t imagine a superin- 
tendent’s taking that attitude. 

Dr. JENSON: I know many of 
you represent small towns where 
the superintendent can’t make a 
decision in a matter such as this 
trip, which involved hiring a sub- 
stitute teacher for the Friday after 
Thanksgiving. It may not have 
been in the mores and thinking 
of the schoolboard to allow that 
to happen. 

Miss Carrot: I should like to 
mention here that in its 1954 meet- 
ing the American Association of 
School Administrators passed this 
very fine resolution: “Important 
leadership contributions by class- 
room teachers in professional or- 
ganizations should be recognized. 
We, therefore, recommend estab- 
lishment of appropriate policies of 
releasing, without loss of pay, teach- 
ers who are invited to serve as 
program participants in confer- 
ences and conventions of major 
professional organizations at local, 
state, and national levels.” 


Mi. Spinninc: I'd like someone's 
reaction on this situation: A super- 
intendent in a city of fair size 
recognizes the importance of the 
work of the local association and 
its value to the school system. He 
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therefore arranges with the princi- 
pal of the school where the local- 
association president teaches to 
avoid giving her any special school 
duties and to leave her schedule 
free the first and last hour of the 
school day. How do you feel about 
him, Mr. Busbee? 

Mr. Busse: I would be perfectly 
agreeable to that, provided it could 
be satisfactorily arranged and that 
the association president really 
needed .this time and used it for 
the purpose intended. On the other 
hand, if we needed her for some- 
thing else, I would not hesitate to 
assign her to that task. 

Mr. .-SPINNING: Would most 
boards of education support a su- 
perintendent in relieving an asso- 
ciation president to that extent? 

Dr. SCHINNERER: I would say 
there is no question about it. 


Mr. Spinninc: Let me ask a ques- 
tion now in which there may be 
dynamite. Brace yourselves a little. 
Why do so many administrators 
oppose state classroom-teachers or- 
ganizations when administrators 
were the first group to start spe- 
cial-interest organizations? 

Mrs. CALDWELL: When adminis- 
trators take that attitude, they show 
a lack of information and under- 
standing. They don’t know that the 
first purpose of a classroom-teach- 
ers department is to give support 
and strength to the state associa- 
tion. We need only look at our 
national handbook to see how 
many of the top officers in the state 
associations are classroom teachers. 

Mr. Coons: I think misunder- 
standing has largely evaporated. 
Actually we know that administra- 
tors perhaps felt that the classroom 
teachers could not put on a con- 
structive program. But now that 
we have had many very effective de- 
partments of classroom teachers in 
the states, besides the one at the 
national level, I believe that ad- 
ministrators do go along with the 
movement wholeheartedly. 


Mr. Spinninc: Here is another 
case to consider: A local group 
wanted to organize an association 
and had decided to hold a meeting 
to initiate plans. The superintend- 
ent called the leaders and told 
them that an association was un- 
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necessary because he had the in- 
terest of the teachers at heart, and 
that he would look after them. It 
is true that his personnel practices 
were satisfactory and that salaries 
were somewhat above those in 
neighboring communities. Now, 
who wants to comment? 

Miss WALKER: That sounds to 
me like a story entitled, “Papa 
Knows All, and Papa Knows Best.” 

Dr. SCHINNERER: It is a sign of in- 
security on the part of the super- 
intendent. He should not say, “I 
am going to do it all, and you 
people may have no part in it.” 


Mr. Spinninc: And now the 
time has come to put the paste 
back in the tube. I would like to 
ask representatives of the teachers 
associations to state briefly what 
they want administrators to do 
which, they think, too many of 
them do not do. 

And I will give the superintend- 
ents the reverse of that: What do 
you want teachers associations to 
do which you think too many of 
them do not do? Mrs. Caldwell, I 
think you have already said what 
the teachers associations want, but 
we will let you say it again. 

Mrs. CALDWELL: Would you 
please give those people who are 
in leadership positions in our local 
associations status anc recognition 
as adults capable of doing the 
things they want to do for the 
profession. 

Mr. Bussee: Speaking for the 
superintendents, I would suggest 
that when teacher groups have a 
specific proposal, they not merely 
make the proposal but study the 
implications, the background, and 
the related problems incident to 
the proposal. , 

Miss CARROLL: May we hear the 
question occasionally, “What do 
you think?” It would be a strong 
factor in promoting a harmonious 
relationship. 

Dr. JENSON: I would ask the 
teachers to stop and think for a 
moment about the Dear Super- 
intendent. He is human, too. The 
big thing an association of teach- 
ers can do is to encourage the kind 
of competency and professionalism 
that has been discussed here. With 
that, we will get the kind of co- 
operation and working-together- 
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Montana 25 
5 
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Alabama 40 
Alaska 3 
Arizona 12 
Arkansas 6 
California 168 New Jersey 13 
Colorado New Mexico 1 
Connecticut New York 28 
North Carolina 20 
North Dakota 1 
Ohio 79 
Oklahoma 194 


Nebraska 
Nevada § 
New Hampshire 16 


Delaware 

District of 
Coiumbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Illinois 120 

Indiana 42 

Iowa 76 

Kansas 454 

Kentucky 49 

Louisiana 5 

Maine 17 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 7 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 45 

Missouri 53 


Oregon 14 
Pennsylvania 126 
South Carolina 4 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Foreign 


Total 2018 


ness which will certainly bring 
good to all parts of the profession. 

Mr. Coons: I would ask the su- 
perintendent to recognize that the 
teacher is a true professional, who, 
as such, needs to make a contri- 
bution to his professional organi- 
zation. I would ask him also to 
recognize the noteworthy contribu- 
tions of our professional organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. ScHINNERER: I should like to 
emphasize that we need more dis- 
cipline within the profession which 
teachers associations can give. To 
both groups I would say, when 
there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween the teachers association and 
the superintendent, it is an indica- 
tion that at least one of them is 
wrong and that both had better 
reconsider the premise and at- 
tempt to reach a conclusion. 

Miss WALKER: I would urge ad- 
ministrators to encourage the po- 
tential power to be found in each 
teacher and to make it possible for 
the leadership which is there to be 
developed. Good leadership helps 
us to work more closely together 
for our common objectives. 


Mr. Spinninc: Somehow I gather 
from these summaries that it would 
be a good idea if superintendents 
were more approachable, teacher 
associations more trustful, and all 
of us more relaxed. #+ # 
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Christmas Stories To Read 
Aloud 


Most of the booklists this year are com- 
ing to the Journat thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For 
this service, our special thanks go to 
Committee Chairman Ruth Gagliardo, 
director of library services, Kansas State 
Teachers Association, ‘Topeka; Mildred 
L. Batchelder of the ALA; and Robert 
Luke of the NEA. 

This month's selection was made by a 
committee of Fulton County, Georgia, 
school librarians headed by Virginia Mc- 
Jenkin, director of school libraries. 

The approximate reading-aloud time 
has been given for each story. Numbers in 
parentheses refer to the publishers, listed 
at the end. 


Christ Is Born 


The Christ Child by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. The prophecy from Isaiah and 
the story of the Christ Child as told by 
Matthew and Luke are beautifully illus- 
trated by the authors. 1931. 15 min. Gr. 
1-6. (7) 

The Christmas Story ed. by Elizabeth 
Yates. A unique presentation of the 
Christmas scriptures. 1919. 60 min. All 
ages. (1) 

The Coming of the King by Norman 
Vincent Peale. The story of the birth of 
Christ told first in everyday language and 
then followed by Biblical quotations. 1956. 
15-18 min. Gr. 3-5 (16) 

The Life of Our Lord by Charles Dick- 
ens in Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud 
compiled and adapted by Robert Lohan. 
A beautiful story of the birth and infancy 
of Jesus Christ. 1946. 8 min. Gr. 3-6. (6) 

The Small One by Charles Tazewell. 
A small donkey, too old to work, is saved 
from the tanner’s shop when Joseph 
chooses him to carry Mary to Bethlehem. 
1947. 30 min. Gr. 3-6. (19) 

The Shepherd’s Story hy Washington 
Gladden in Christ and the Fine Arts 
compiled by Cynthia Pearl Maus. As they 
watch the sheep together, a grandfather 
tells his grandson the story of Christ’s 
birth. 1938. 20 min. Gr. 8-12. (10) 

Story of the Other Wise Man by Henry 
Van Dyke. The fourth wise man’s search 
for his King, whom he found in deeds of 
loving service to suffering humanity. 1920. 
90 min. Gr. 6-9. (10) 

The Well of the Star in The Reward of 
Faith by Elizabeth Goudge. David's wish, 
made at the well of the stars, comes true 
when he meets the Three Kings. 1951. 30 
min. Gr. 5-8. (5) 


The Family Gathers 


Fear Not by Margot Benary-Isbert in 
The Ark. A mother’s love and ingenuity 
provide a true Christmas for her children 
and for other lonely displaced persons in 
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war-ravaged Germany. 1953. 45 min. Gr. 
7-10. (9) : 

Christmas in Little House in the Big 
Woods by Laura Ingalls Wilder. A true 
story about Christmas in a Wisconsin log 
cabin 60 years ago. 1953. 8 min. Gr. 3-6. 
(10) 

Gift of the Magi by O. Henry in A 
Fireside Book of Yuletide Tales ed. by 
Edward Wagenknecht. In sacrificing their 
own cherished possessions to buy Christ- 
mas gifts, a young husband and wife show 
their complete love for each other. 1948. 
15 min. Gr. 8-12. (3) 

The Beatinest Boy by Jesse Stuart. 
David's love for his grandmother is so 
great that he has to get her just the right 
Christmas present. 1953. 70 min. Gr. 4-7. 
(15) 

The Light at Tern Rock by Julia Lina 
Sauer. Ronnie resents the fact that the 
lighthouse keeper did not return in time 
for him and Aunt Marthy to get home 
for Christmas; however, he discovers that 
Christmas is really in one’s heart. 1951. 
10 min. 4-6. (18) 

To Springvale for Christmas by Zona 
Gale in The Fireside Book of Christmas 
Storfes ed. by Edward Wagenknecht. 
Grown-up children discover that their 
70-year-old mother finds true Christmas 
happiness in sending their gifts to others. 
1945. 25 min. Gr. 9-12. (3) 

The White Kid Gloves by Margaret 
Cousins in A New Christmas Treasury ed. 
by Robert and Maria Lohan. Poverty does 
not hinder true family love from reaching 
a shining peak at Christmas. 1954. 60 min. 
Gr. 8-12. (6) 


Santa Claus Comes 


The Christmas Forest by Louise Fatio. 
Santa falls asleep in the forest on Christ- 
mas Eve, but the animals make his de- 
liveries in plenty of time. 1950. 12 min. 
Gr. 1-3 (1) 

The Christmas Whale written and illus. 
by Roger Duvoisin. The whale helps Santa 
deliver his gifts when Santa’s eight rein- 
deer have to be put to bed with flu. 1945. 
10 min. Gr. 1-3. (12) 

In the Great Walled Country by Ray- 
mond MacDonald Alden in Tall Book of 
Christmas ed. by Dorothy Hall Smith. An 
appealing story that reminds children to 
think of others at Christmas. 1954. 15 min. 
Gr. 2-6. (10) 

The Real Santa Claus by Marguerite 
Walters. Helps explain to small children 
why théy see so many different - Santas. 
1955. 7 min. Gr. 1-3. (13) 

"Twas the Night Before Christmas by 
Clement Clarke Moore. One of the best- 
loved Christmas poems. 1912. 10 min. Gr. 
1-3 (11) 


Let’s Keep Christmas 


The Christmas Apple by Ruth Sawyer 
in Merry Christmas to You selected by 
Wilhelmina Harper. A poor clock-maker 
brings about a Christmas miracle by his 
lowly gift to the Christ Child. 1935. 15 
min. Gr. 4-6. (8) 

A Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens. 
In this popular Christmas story, a selfish 
miser finally finds the true Christmas 
spirit. 1947. 120 min. Gr. 7-12. (19) 

The Fir Tree by Hans Christian Ander- 


sen in Christmas—a Book of Stories Old 

and New compiled by Alice Dalgliesh. 

The little fir tree realized too late how 

fortunate it had been, living in the forest. 
* 1934. 20 min. Gr. 4-7. (17) 

In Clean Hay by Eric Philbrook Kelly, 
illus. by Maud and Miska Petersham. A 
Polish folk tale about a group of children 
who, after a disappointing interruption, 
were thrilled to perform their Christmas 
puppet show before a “real live audience.” 
1953. 45 min. Gr. 4-7. (14) 

The Jar of Rosemary by Maud Lindsay 
in Merry Christmas to You selected by 
Wilhelmina Harper. A little prince learns 
that the greatest gift can be the simplest. 
1935. 12 min. Gr. 1-4. (8) 

The Legend of the Christmas Rose by 
Selma Lagerléf in Christmas Tales for 
Reading Aloud compiled and adapted by 
Robert Lohan. A compelling story. 1946. 
15 min. Gr. 7-9. (6) 

Little Boy down the Lane by Grace 
Noll Crowell. A small boy finds that in 
doing simple, everyday deeds he is honor- 
ing the Christ Child. 1952. 18 min. Gr. 
3-5 (2) 

The Littlest Angel by Charles Tazewell. 
A smaH angel finds happiness in his hum- 
ble gift to the Christ Child. 1946. 30 min. 
Gr. 3-8. (4) 

Mikulas, Bearer of Gifts in The Good 
Master written and illus. by Kate Seredy. 
Two Hungarian children find joy in help- 
ing Mikulas deliver gifts for poor chil- 
dren. 1935. 20 min. Gr. 5-7. (18) 

The Shoemaker and the Elves by Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm tr. and _ illus. by 
Wanda Gag. The familiar tale of the shoe- 
maker and his wife who rewarded the 
elves for their goodness. 1947. 5 min. Gr. 
1-4. (5) 


Publishers 


(1) Aladdin Books, 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. 

(2) Augsburg Publishing House, 426 S. 
5th St., Minneapolis 15. 

(3) Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 N. Me- 
ridian St., Indianapolis 7. 

(4) Childrens Press, Inc., Jackson Blvd. 
& Racine Ave., Chicago 7. 

(5) Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

(6) Stephen Daye Press. 105 E. 24th St., 
New York 10. 

(7) Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(8) E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th 
Ave.. New York 10. 

(9) Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17. 

(10) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

(11) Houghton 
St., Boston 7. 

(12) Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22. 

(13) Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
419 4th Ave., New York 16. 

(14) The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 
New York 11. 

(15) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

(16) Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., 
New York 11. 

(17) Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 

(18) Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(19) John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 7. 


Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
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More driving tips for teen-agers 


Trailing much too closely, second driver risks pile- 
up if first driver jams on his brakes. ¥ 


pprepnereete 





“Sure makes me happy to know that more and more 
schools are going in for driver-training courses,” says 
Oldsmobile Test Driver Bill Bates. 


“To my way of thinking, one of the biggest things that 
driver training can teach folks is the need for allowing 
plenty of elbow room between cars on the highway. 


“Here at the General Motors Proving Ground, driving 
cars day and night in all kinds of weather, we certainly 
don’t take needless chances. 


“But out.on the public road you see so many drivers 
latching right on to the car ahead. 


“We’ve all heard such folks say there’s no need for 
worry—they can stop on a dime. There’s no such thing, 
believe me. 

“It takes about 190 feet to stop a car that’s rolling at 
50 miles per hour—with all conditions perfect. How 
many dimes would that make? 


“Best rule of thumb to remember is this: Allow at least 
one car length for every 10 m.p.h. of car speed. Cruising 


RIGHT! 


Second driver plays safe with proper margin of safety 
between cars. 


Oldsmobile Test Driver Bill Bates suggests: 
“Give yourself plenty of elbow room” 


at 40, stay 4 car lengths to the rear. Then, if the fellow 
up ahead suddenly turns into a driveway or comes to 
a screeching stop, you’ll have plenty margin of safety. 


“Make safety a habit and you’ll be able to relax and 
enjoy your car—without all the tension that spoils it 
for unskilled drivers and show-offs. 


“Your passengers and the other folks on the road will 
thank you for it, too.” 


This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of 
national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK * CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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IT’S A DATE 


Dec. 3-15: The Natl. Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards has announced a series of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America regional con- 
ferences for state FTA consultants, TEPS 
chairmen, and FTA presidents. Dates and 
places are: Dec. 3, Boston; Dec. 4, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dec. 5, Tallahassee; Dec. 7, 
Chicago; Dec. 8, Dallas; Dec. 10, Omaha; 
Dec. 11, Denver; Dec. 15, San Francisco. 

Dec. 13-15: Natl. conference of the 
College Band Directors Natl. Assn., an 
associated organization of the Music Edu- 
cators Natl. Conference, NEA. Chicago. 

Dec. 26-30: Annual natl. convention, 
Speech Assn. of America, NEA, with Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Assn. Chicago. 

Dec. 27-29: \7th Christmas meeting, 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA. Jonesboro, Ark. 

Dec. 27-30: Winter regional conference, 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn., NEA, with 
American Assn. for «the Advancement of 


PLAN NOW TO 
TRAVEL WITH 
NEA NEXT 
SUMMER 


(Look for the special EDUCATION TRAVEL 


SECTION in your January NEA JOURNAL) 


Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send folder, NEA TOURS, 1957, to: 


Name 
Address 


City 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER STUDY TOURS 


Write or wire 
Director of Sessions 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


eeeee wewewe wooed 


Science. New York. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 8: Second annual manage- 
ment work conference, Natl. Training 
Laboratories, Adult Education Service, 
NEA. New York. 

Feb. 1-2: South central regional con- 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 14-16: Annual convention, NEA’s 
United Business Education Assn. divisions: 
Natl. Assn. of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, Research, Administrators, 
and International. Chicago. 

Feb. 14-16: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, NEA. Chicago. 

Feb. 15-20: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City. NEA groups meeting with 
AASA during its national convention in- 
clude: American Educational Research 
Assn., Defense Commission, Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers, Dept. of Rural Education, 
Dept. of Home Economics, Natl. Council 
of Administrative Women, Natl. Council 
on Teacher Retirement, and Natl. School 
Public Relations Assn. 

Feb. 23-27: Alst annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, NEA. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ry gs tig d 
5 $1,550 


MEXICO 


June 10 to July 13—Reservations close May | 


$375 


June 11 Jan. 15 


PUBLICATIONS , 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. 

1956-57 ASCD Handbook. Official 
handbook of the Assn. for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 1956. 
116p. $1.50. ASCD. 

NEA Highlights for 1955-56. Color 
filmstrip, prepared from the report of 
William G. Carr, NEA executive sec- 
retary, to show what NEA is doing for 
schools and teachers. Filmstrip has ac- 
companying script; or a 20-minute tape 
recording by Dr. Carr, cued to film- 
strip, is available. Filmstrip (including 
script), $3; tape recording, $5 extra. 
Order from Publication Sales, NEA. 

Reading in the High School by Leo 
C. Fay. No. 11 of the series, “What Re- 
search Says to the Teacher,” jointly 
prepared by the Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educa- 
tional Research Assn. 32p. 25¢. Order 
from NEA. 

Report of the Tenth Summer Lab- 
oratory Sessions. Summary of activities, 
content, and methods developed for 
the two summer sessions of the Natl. 
Training Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment, Bethel, Maine. 1956. 127p. $5. 
NTLGD, Adult Education Service. 

Research in Art Education. Abstracts 
of studies in art education, 1956. 141p. 
$3. Order from Natl. Art Education 
Assn., Staté Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

Teaching Science in the Elementary 
Schools by Gerald S. Craig. No. 12 of 
the series, “What Research Says to the 
Teacher.” Prepared jointly by the 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers and the 
American Educational Research Assn. 
1956. 32p. 25¢. 

Unanswered Question in the Report 
of the Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education. Critical anal- 
ysis of the report’s recommendations 
for federal aid and educational ex- 
penditures. 1956. 20p. Free. Legisla- 
tive Commission. 

Yesterday at NEA by Beatrice M. 
Gudridge. Lively, illustrated history of 
how NEA has built a profession and 
enriched a nation. Reprinted from the 
NEA Centennial Handbook 1956-57 as 
a special contribution of the Natl 
School Public Relations Assn. 1956. 
32p. 25¢. NSPRA. 
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BELMONT FARLEY 
RETIRES 


Betmont Farwey, for 27 years 
director of NEA press and radio re- 
lations, retired 
on December 1, 
1956. 
On October 8, 
Dr. Farley was 
honored at a 
surprise lunch- 
eon attended by 
more than 100 
of his colleagues 
and friends. 
Speakers, including NEA President 
Martha Shull, paid tribute to Dr. 
Farley’s many accomplishments in 
the field of educational public re- 
lations. 
Among Dr. Farley’s achievements 
are these: 
@ He pioneered in educational ra- 
dio—writing, producing, announc- 
ing, and serving as adviser for vari- 
ous early network educational 
programs, such as Our American 
Schools. 
e In 1935, Dr. Farley helped to 
set up NEA’s National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association. 


AUDIO- 
VISUAL. 


U. S. Geography 


Carotyn Guss of the Audio-Visual 
Center at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, has prepared this list of audio- 
visual instructional materials helpful 
in promoting an understanding of the 
geography of the United States and of 
the factors and conditions that make 
for the greatness and wealth of Amer- 
ica. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the distributor indicated 
by the number in parentheses. 

America for Me. 35 min. sd. color. 
This story of a cowboy, a teacher, a 
Southern lass, and a soldier takes the 
viewer on a magnificent scenic trip 
thru 14 states. Gr. 5 and up. (1) 

Coast to Coast Geography from the 
Air. Filmstrip. 34 frames. b&w. Aerial 
views of major cities of the U.S. Hand- 
book available. Gr. 7-12. (6) 

The Great Lakes—How They Were 
Formed. 11 min. sd. b&w and color. 
Shows how glaciers formed the Great 
Lakes. Describes drainage of the lakes 
and characteristics of Niagara Falls. 
Gr. 9-12, college, adult. (2) 
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e@ After the war, Dr. Farley joined 
others in getting the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to set 
aside certain FM radio and TV 
channels for educational use. 

@ In recent years, Dr. Farley has 
played a big part in the production 
of award-winning NEA-state asso- 
ciation motion pictures—Skippy 
and the Three Rs, Mike Makes His 
Mark, A Desk for Billie, and others. 
@ He has stimulated many of the 
major stories on education cur- 
rently appearing in national maga- 
zines, and he has helped make edu- 
cation front-page news thruout the 
country. 

@ Under his direction, the NEA re- 
cently affiliated with the popular 
radio-TV show, Youth Wants To 
Know, and is stimulating many spe- 
cial education broadcasts and tele- 
casts. 

Dr. Farley has also been a teach- 
er, principal, superintendent, re- 
porter, college director of publicity, 
lecturer, and author. He plans to 
do more writing in the future, and 
in this as in other projects his 
many friends wish him continued 
success and happiness. 


(Photo by Harris & Ewing) 


Harbor of the Sun. 25 min. sd. b&w 
and color. The story of harbor indus- 
try, shipbuilding, and maritime com- 
merce. Gr. 9-12, college, adult. (4) 

Major Cities of the United States. 
5 filmstrips, b&w. Show historic land- 
marks, leading industries, and institu- 
tions of major American. cities and the 
relationship between industries and 
geographical location. Gr. 5-12. (5) 

U. S. Regional Geography Series. 
10 filmstrips. color. Deals with the 
physical, industrial, and human geog- 
raphy of the U.S. Gr, 5-12. (7) 

Where People Live and Work. Film- 
strip with captions. 60 frames. color. 
Correlated with the book Geography 
of American Peoples, it shows typical 
occupations in regions with varying 
population density, Gr. 5-12. (5) 

Producers or distributors: (1) Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (2) Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. (3) Friendship Press, 257 4th Ave., 
New York 10. (4) Port of San Diego, 

5 Harbor Dr., San Diego 1, Calif. (5) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. (6) 
United Airlines School and College Serv- 
ice, 35 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3. (7) 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 


(Watch for a Journal article soon by 
Zoe Thralls on the teaching of geography 
at various levels.) 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, of the Associ- 


ation of Texas Colleges, and Accredited by 
the Texas Education Age: 


JULY 14 TO AUGUST 24, 1957 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English 
Languages, in Mathematics, Liberal Arts, 
Architecture, Field Geography, Folklore, Arts 
and Crafts. 

INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR 


PROGRAM 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION 
Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., México 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL 


for American Students 


INSTITUTE for 
English-Speaking Teachers 
Eleventh Session 


6 weeks, July 6 to August 16, 1957 
Oslo, Norway 


Special courses in: The Humanities and Social 
Studies, International Relations; The Industries 
of Norway; Physical Education in Scandinavic 
for Physical Education teachers; Educational 
System of Norway for Institute members 


WRITE: Oslo Summer School Admissions Office 
In care of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. ‘ 


ECONOMY TOURS TO EUROPE 
Complete itineraries now available for our 
1957 circle tours: 

GRAND—May 31 to Aug. 23, June 8 to Aug. 27 
and July 6 to Sept. 21; 

18 countries, Round-trip by ship 195 
STA NDARD—June 10 to Aug. 13 and july 6 
to Sept. 

12 oot ol Round-trip by ship 
CENTRAL—June 26 to Aug. 13; 

10 countries. Round-trip by ship 

Two tours with round-trip air passage: 

ow A—dJune 15 to August 15. 


$1, 
STANDARD A—lJuly 7 to August 18. 12 coun- 
tries é 


italy and Scandinavia on all itineraries. 
Prices include all daily expenses from American port 
and back. Luxury motorcoaches; excellent hotels and 
meais; extensive sightse®i Ri. ad entertainment. 
Tours are expertly coudaated 


MIDWEST tom” 
Reidar Dittmann, Northfield, Minn., P.O. Box 199 


Did you know that school pictures have 
these uses? 


School Yearbook 
School Public Relations 
Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 


if you are the talented author 

AUTHO a of an unpublished manvscript, 
: let us help gain the recognition 

you deserve. We will publish 


TALENT Jour BOOK—we will edit, design, 


yoo TO atm pe edvertise ond 


Gemstone Minerals Co. 


Rte 1, Asheville, North Caroline 





The MOONBALL 


MOST TIMELY 
FOR CLASSROOM AND HOME 


Approved by leading planetariums 
and museums. Scientific and educa- 
tional, the MOONBALL, in silver fin- 
ish, is six inches in diameter and is 

a relief reproduction of the only 
side of the moon seen by man. 
Complete with a story 

about the moon and $9.50 
a map identifying the 2 

Sorry, no C.O.D.'s 


prominent markings— 
MANNING’S MOONBALL CO. 


Dept. N, 102 St. Charlies St. New Orleans 12, La. 


65 Days iroa* | 398 


58D | AROUND 1m: WORLD 


11 superb escorted tours. Year-around depar- 
tures. 30-161 Days by air from $1996; 
steamer from $1398. Orient tours from $978. . 


Europ e 30.99 Days fr. $598 of 


Join one of our famous ‘‘Odyssey Tours’’ thru 
all parts of Europe, Near East, etc. Save up to 
30% on off-season departures. No greater value 
anywhere. Rates from N.Y. 


AFRICA 35-75 Days fr. 1998 NS 


See the best of Africa on our Cape to Cairo 

safaris. By air from N.Y. 6 times yearly. See 

more, spend less. Rates from N.Y. 

STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 2 Study 
Trips to “‘Everywhere’’.60 Day European trips 
incl. steamer from $525. 


“For the Young of All Ages” 
e TA Ask Your Travel Agent 
Dept. Ni 
545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y., Murray Hill 2-6544 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


« Short paragraphs! 


You don't have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 34Z, Chicago 26, Ill. 


JANUARY IS 
TRAVEL TIME..... 
WATCH FOR THE 
JANUARY 


NEA Journal 


“Billie” Is Making Good 


Guy WRIGHT, radio and TV editor 
for the San Francisco News, described 
A Desk for Billie as “engrossing.” 
Here are excerpts from his review: 

“I admit I tuned in only because it 
was produced by the National Edu- 
cation Association, which has been 
needling me for weeks to face up to 
my civic duty and watch it. But after 
the first few minutes, you couldn't 
have lured me away from the set with 
an honorary degree. . . . 


“Every TV _ station in California 


has agreed to run the film, as what 
they call a public service. They should 
call it a privilege. . . .” 

A Desk for Billie, feature-length cen- 
tennial motion picture. Black and 
white $110. Color $325. Write your 
state association for film loan or pur- 
chase film from NEA. 


Delta Kappa Gamma 


New president of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma is Margaret Boyd of Steubenville, 
Ohio. Miss Boyd is a former president 
of the Ohio Education Association and 
currently serves as NEA director for 
Ohio. 

New executive secretary of the in- 
ternational organization is Eunice Hol- 
den. She succeeds Margaret Stroh, who 
has retired. Headquarters for Delta 


Shortage of Classrooms Is Old Story 
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“WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL’’ AND THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE SYNDICATE 


“Here We Go Again!” writes the 
Wisconsin State Journal in reprinting 
this 1923 cartoon by Jay N. Darling. 

Edward M. Tuttle, former executive 
secretary of the National School Boards 


Association, forwarded the cartoon to 
the JouRNAL, along with the Wisconsin 
newspaper's comment that “Schools 
are bustin’ out all over, in every city 
of the land.” 
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Kappa Gamma are at Austin, Texas, 
where the 57,000-member society has 
just moved into a new building. 


For Community Discussions 


To Consider. Education in a Chang- 
ing World is a newly published 12- 
page leaflet to promote discussions 


about education by civic and commu- 
nity groups. Single copies are free on 
request to the NEA Centennial office, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

The leaflet is part of the project 
aimed at involving citizens all over the 
nation in the NEA Centennial. 


NEA Defense Commission Meets 


Tue NEA Defense Commission met 
in Washington for its annual fall meet- 
ing, with James T. Reiva as chairman. 
Participants (from left) were: Leila 
Rawls, newly appointed member from 
Albuquerque; Lucile Ellison, assistant 
secretary; Virginia Kinnaird, associate 
secretary; George W. Gore, Jr., Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Geraldine Fitez, ad- 
ministrative assistant; Earle W. Wiltse, 


A SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL OR COUNSELOR 


Y ou can obtain some of the follow- 
ing materials from NEA’s Natl. Assn. 
of Secondary-School Principals, the rest 
from NEA’s Natl. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Prices 
quoted are for single copies and sub- 
ject to discounts on quantity lots of the 
same item and issue, Cash must accom- 
pany orders of $2 or less. 


Framework for Family Life Educa- 
tion by Frances B. Strain and Chester 
L. Eggert. A survey of presentday ac- 
tivities in sex education. (Dec. 1955 
Bulletin) 172p. $1.50. NASSP. 

Junior High Schools Versus the Tra- 
ditional (84) High School Organiza- 
tion by Walter H. Gaumnitz and J. 
Dan Hull. 10p. 10¢. NASSP. 

Lincoln High School Organizes a 
Student Council. Filmstrip with ac- 
companying script explains how to or- 
ganize and conduct a student council. 
50 frames, 35mm. Rental for three days 
$1.50 (includes postage) . NASSP. 

The Student Council in the Second- 
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Grand Island, Nebraska; Henry E. 
Butler, Jr., recently appointed legal 
counsel; Chairman Reiva, Denver; 
NEA President Martha A. Shull; Rich- 
ard B. Kennan, executive secretary; 
Inez Gingerich, Enid, Oklahoma? A. C. 
Flora, chairman, NEA Board of Trus- 
tees; Edwin W. Davis, associate secre- 
tary for special studies; and Ruth Win- 
ter, Detroit. 


ary School. A handbook on organiza- 
tion and conduct for student councils 
and their sponsors. 1955. 294p. $1.50, 
NASSP. 

The 1956 Student Council Year- 
book. Proceedings of the 1956 summer 
conference. Suggests safety activities for 
youth. $1.50. NASSP. 

The Dean of Girls in the High 
School. Chapters on guidance of ado- 
lescents in the schools; counseling and 
administrative functions of the dean of 
girls; evaluation of the services of a 
dean by parents, students, a teacher, 
and a principal. 1952. 38p. 50¢. 
NAWDC. 

Reading and Guidance (Oct. 1956 
Journal of NAWDC). Relation of 
reading ability to mental health; prin- 
ciples basic to both reading and guid- 
ance; the role of the reading consul- 
tant. 48p. $1.25. NAWDC. 

Resource Materials (Mar. 1955 
Journal of NAWDC). Describes a 
variety of materials available for use in 
counseling and group guidance. 44p. 
$1. NAWDC. 

Vocational Guidance — Its Theory 
and Practice (Oct. 1954 Journal of 
NAWDC). Reports of new occupa- 
tional information services; vocational- 
development theory; role of the coun- 
selor in curriculum development, 48p. 
$1. NAWDC. 


Next month: If you are a teacher of ex- 
ceptional children, 


For Graduate Credit 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA OFFERS 


@ Social Science Study 
Course and TOUR 
CAPITAL CITIES 


of Evrope 


10 COUNTRIES 
including RUSSIA 


TRAVEL BY AIR — 8 WEEKS 
E3 All Expenses — $1795 


Dr. Neal D: Houghton, Prof. of Political Sci- 
ence, past president of 
Western Political Sci- 
ence Ass'n and past 
councilor of Political 

ience Ass'n, Author 
of widely published 
works. Eight semester 
hours of upper-division 
or Gra Credit 
may be earned. 


For Further Information 
Write or call— 
Dr. Neal D. Houghton 


University of Arizona @. Tucson, Arizona 


MORE FUN for Children 


ANATIONAL SERVICE Pfficient. ‘reliable 


FWA) PG ob and schools, Under 


Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


BALTIMORE tax 


A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 
schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


Learn how we can publish, promote and distribute 
your book. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet N. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


ctt FREE cory 
OOOO" 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
for CHURCH and SCHOOL 


NATIONAL WCTU 
Dept. NIC Evanston, Mlinols 
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FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 
@ A group of teachers from the 


Hamilton City School District, 
Hamilton, Ohio, supplied the items 
tor this month’s “Here’s an Idea.” 
Lester L. Dickey, superintendent, 
served as coordinator. 


Christmas Bulletinboard 


For a gay Christmas effect, hang 
bright streamers of red, green, or 
white paper from the top of the 
bulletinboard. Attach to them the 
most colorful of last year’s Christ- 
mas cards. 

Another festive idea is to use the 
papers from finger-paint lessons to 
wrap boxes of various sizes and 
shapes. The gaily-wrapped packages 
may then be attached scatter-fashion 
to the bulletinboard. 

—CHARLOTTE SCHAEUBLE, fourth 
grade, Madison School. 


Clearing Away Cobwebs 


Upper-GRADE children enjoy men- 
tal-arithmetic games, which are 
good for clearing away mental cob- 
webs. At first, the teacher, speaking 
slowly, gives the problems. But as 
the pupils gain speed, they make up 
their own. The contest grows more 
lively with the increase in tempo. 

A rapid-pace example might be: 
Multiply 7 by 3, take away I, divide 
by 4, add 2, multiply by 10, take 
away 60, divide by 5, take away 2, 
add 1. The answer, of course, is 1. 

—LOUISE BOOHER, fifth grade, 
Taylor School. 


Incentive Reading 

My SIXTH-GRADE pupils are wel- 
come in the classroom before 
school opens, but they are expected 
to go quietly to their seats and read 
what is on the front chalkboard. 
The quotation of the week is there 
to be copied and learned for the 
choral-reading class. News clippings 
or pictures may claim their lei- 
surely attention. 

Suggestions for committee activi- 
ties, reminders of things to be done, 
and requests for help on certain 
projects occupy a section of the 
board. Reading the world news of 
the week may be followed by ques- 
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tions that will provide the basis for 


later discussion. Sometimes, a note 
leads an alert reader to a hidden 
sack of cookies or a package con- 
taining a small gift. 

Even the poorest reader takes an 
interest in that first reading lesson 
of the day! 

—GRACE A. BURTON, sixth grade,’ 
Vanburen School. 


To Foster Reading Interest 


IN ovuR reading-service centers 
children not only read newspapers, 
but also clip headlines, news stories, 
and articles. They also lay out their 
own papers. Different groups or in- 
dividuals assemble ‘‘newspapers” 
and later read them to the class. An 
inspection tour of the local news- 
paper plant further whets their 
interest in the printed word. 

—MILDRED W. BARD, reading-serv- 
ice center, Lincoln School. 


Class Yearbooks 

For several years now my fifth- 
graders have compiled their own 
special yearbooks. One year they 
kept weekly records of classroom 
happenings and incorporated them 
into a loose-leaf book. Each child 
was responsible for at least a week's 
report. Another year, each child 
contributed an original verse in his 
best handwriting. Still another 
group wrote stories which were 
carefully bound in book fashion. 

The children love these books 
and come back to borrow them 
when they have gone on to the sixth 
grade. 

—IRENE GATH, fifth grade, Jeffer- 
son School. 


An Easy Wsy To Make Puppets 


In our third grade the children 
made simple puppets from fiat- 
handled dish mops. With water 
colors, they dyed the mop part to 
look like hair. The “hair” was then 
styled in various arrangements— 
bangs, pony-tail, or simply straight 
back. Under the “hair,” they pasted 
faces painted on ovals of manila 
paper. We used pipe cleaners for 
arms and made clothes from crepe 
paper. 

The children used the puppets to 
dramatize stories, grasping the han- 
dle underneath the clothes to make 
them perform. 

—MABEL R. OYLER, third grade, 
Pierce School. 





“INEXPENSIVE 





Ornover publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.), Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order o1 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Books for Children 

100 Best Books for Children. Chosen by 
the country’s leading experts in the field 
of children’s literature. McCall’s list, Nov. 
1956. 20p. booklet. 15¢. (Do not send 
stamps.) Quantity discount. McCall’s 
Modern Homemaker, Box 1390, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17. 

Bibliography of Books for Children. 
More than 2000 titles, including old favor- 
ites and the best books for children pub- 
lished thru Dec. 1955. 1956. 132p.. $1.50. 
Quantity discounts. Assn. for Childhood 
Education Internatl., 1200 15th = St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Readers’ Choice. Brochure describing 
budget-book service sponsored by Scholas- 
tic Magazines, Inc., and listing at discount 
prices 116 paperbound books useful in the 
upper elementary grades and high school. 
1956. 15p. Free. Readers’ Choice, the 
Budget Book Service, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 


Christmas Suggestions 


A Wonderful World for Children. Com- 
pilation of free gifts, from government, in- 
dustry, and organizations, for children of 
all ages. Good source of information for 
parents, teachers, and recreation and 
group leaders. 1956. 244p. 35¢. Bantam 
Books, Inc., 657 W. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Let’s Celebrate a Holiday! Sources of 
free materials on holidays, festivals, and 
special occasions. 1956. 24p. 50¢. Bruce 
Miller, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 

Stained Glass Windows. Kit containing 
five colored cellophane cut-outs and 
12”x22” printed clear acetate. Taped to 
window, cut-outs give glow like stained 
glass. Complete with instructions, $1. Lei- 
sure Industries, Dept. P5, 96-09 Metropoli- 
tan Ave., Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 

Unicef Greeting Cards. Leaflet (with 
order form attached) showing the 1956 
series of colorful greeting cards, “Festive 
Times in Many Lands.” Free. UNICEF 
Greeting Card Fund, UN, New York 17. 


Ethics 

NEA Code of Ethics. Poster, 17”x22”, 
prepared by the NEA Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics. Attractive format suitable 
for framing. 10¢. Quantity discounts. 
Mailing tube (holds up to 25 copies) 25¢ 
extra. Committee on Professional Ethics, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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Exceptional Children 
Service to and by Home-bound and Hos- 
pitalized Children. Guide for Red Cross 
chapters in their cooperative efforts with 
schools and communities to improve pro- 
grams for hospitalized and home-bound 
children. Prepared with the help of a com- 
mittee of the Internatl. Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, NEA. 1956. 13p. Free. 
Publications, American Red Cross, Natl. 

Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


Federal Aid for Science Students 


Federal Support for Science Students 
in Higher Education. Natl. Science Foun- 
dation study presenting information on 
federal programs in aid of students of the 
sciences at the college and university level. 
1956. 33p. 30¢. Supt. Doc. 


Problems of Teenagers 
Coming of Age: Problems of Teenagers 
by Paul H. Landis. 1956. 28p. 25¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Public Affairs Committee, 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 


School Administration 


Combating the Dropout Problem by 
Charles M. Allen. Handbook for teachers, 
counselors, and administrators in elemen- 
tary and high schools. 1956. 48p. $1. Quan- 
tity discounts. Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 

Common Sense in School Lighting. Pre- 
sents information needed by the school 
administrator and his staff in working 
with architects and engineers to provide 
the best possible lighting in schools. 1956. 
24p. 50¢. American Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA. 

School Personnel Policies. Handbook to 
assist educators and schoolboard members 
in the development of written school per- 
sonnel policies. 1956. 4lp. $1. Quantity 
discounts. Ohio Education Assn., 213 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Teaching Aids 


Games Make Spelling Fun. Teaching 
aid to stimulate interest in the study of 
spelling and to provide enlivening prac- 
tice. 1956. 24p. 50¢. John F. Dean, Box 
211, Newport Beach, Calif. 

How You Spell It! Spelling and type- 
writing syllabication of the 500 most fre- 
quently misspelled words. 1953. 16p. Free. 
Remington Rand, 315 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and 
Library. Catalog of recordings especially 
selected for use in kindergarten to ninth- 
grade school programs. 1957. 36p. Free. 
Educational Record Sales, 146 Reade St.. 
New York 13. 


School Statistics 


Fall 1955 Statistics on Enrollment, 
Teachers, and Schoolhousing in Full-time 
Public Elementary and Secondary Day 
Schools. 1956. 8p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 


W eather 


Hurricane Warnings. Brief description 
of hurricanes, hurricane warnings, and 
hurricane safety precautions for the Gulf 
and Atlantic Coast areas. 1956. 4p. 5¢. 
Quantity discounts. Supt. Doc. 
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“Seems like they’re putting more and 
more stress on education these days.” 


Tinsel and Mercurochrome 


Ir was the day before Christmas 
vacation last year, and I had prom- 
ised my class that they could wrap 
the presents they had made to take 
home. But the day was a busy one, 
and by late afternoon we still 
hadn’t gotten around to it. Tommy 
was the first to speak up. “Well,” 
he said impatiently, ‘“‘when are we 
going to bandage all the packages?” 

—MARION E. FLECK, Altoona, Pa. 


Oh? 


TEACHER: Explain the meaning of 
“cubic.” 
puPIL: Cubic is the language in 
Cuba. 
—Florida School Bulletin 


These two anecdotes come from 
Frankie Waits of Dallas, Texas: 


WHEN a. first-grade teacher re- 
turned to class after an illness, her 
loyal children reported, “Oh, we 
liked the substitute teacher all 
right, but she wasn’t as good as you. 
She had to use two hands to play 
the piano.” 


C’est la Vie 


A little girl appeared at the break- 
fast table the other morning, down- 
hearted about the passing of No- 
vember. “I’d just learned to spell 
it,” she mourned, “and now it’s 
gone.” 


¢ Make us laugh. Send us more of 
the amusing things that happen in 
your classroom. 


DO YOU DREAD 
esonrings 


TRY THE EASY, . 
DUSTLESS WAY 
OF BLACKBOARD WRITING 
NEW HAND-GIENIC, 
pencil that uses any standard chalk, 
ends forever messy chalk dust on 
hands and clothes. No sia recoili 
from fingernails scratchi Genre, 
fk. Scien- 


screeching or crumbling 
“"Labained hand like a 


tificall 
fountain pen . . . chalk slides along 
ease, mak 


board with amazi 
chalk writing a si pleasure. At a 
push of a button chalk ejects . . . re- 
tracts for carrying in pocket or purse 
. . “chalk-hunting’ becomes a thing 
of the past. It’s the “‘natural” gift for 
a fellow teacher too. 
3 YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
STURDY METAL CONSTRUCTION for long, re- 
liable service. It's backed by a 3 yr. written 
——— Jewel-like 22 K. gold plated cap 
at contrasts beautifully with onyx-black bar- 
rel. It’s distinctive to use, thoughtful to give. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Try it at our risk: Send only $2 for one (or $5 
for set of 3) postage free (no C.O.D.s.). Enjoy 
HAND-GIENIC for 10 days, show it to other 
teachers. if not delighted, return for full re- 
fund. Yéu have nothing to lose. Ask for quantity 
discounts and Teacher-Representative plan. It’s 
not sold in stores. Don‘t do without it any 
longer; ORDER TODAY: 
HAND-GIENIC SPECIALTY CO., Degt S 
161 W. 23 ST. NEW YORK l1, 


EUROPE 


12-20 countries, 60-70 days IN Europe 


By air, all-expense, $1 130-$1 305 
Write now for Summer ‘57. 
EUROPE—255 Sequoia—Pasadena. 


READING SKILLS at 1¢ THE COST 
— WITH THE 
AVR RATEOMETER 
reading accelerator $35 
Simple . . Effective . . Durable 


E Trainer 
with slides $7°50 AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept N612 Chicago 5 


531 S$. Plymouth Cr. 


TRAVEL 
SECTION 


IN THE 


JANUARY 
NEA Journal 





EVEN-YEAR-OLD Don in Michigan, 
S knowing that his dad was attend- 
ing a meeting at the NEA in Washing- 
ton, wrote him a note. Don’s father 
received it, at “Any A, Washington.” 
The postman probably thought Don 
did almost as well as the adult who ad- 
dressed a letter to the ‘Natural Educa- 
tion Association.” 

The post office has reason to be ac- 
quainted with the NEA. Some 7900 
letters arrived at NEA headquarters 
today, along with 1500 pieces of sec- 
ond- and third-class mail. ‘Neither 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night” halts this flood of incoming 
mail, tho there may be an occasional 
slack day with only 4000 letters. 

Since a large percentage of these 
letters order publications or ask for 
information, the volume of outgoing 
mail is also tremendous. Eight thou- 
sand pieces of first-, second-, and 
third-class mail—in 98 mail bags— 
will leave the NEA building this after- 


noon. 


Tue Association’s correspondence 
has long been voluminous. Irwin Shep- 
ard, first full-time secretary of the 
NEA, reported in the 1890s that his 
entire force—one stenographer and 
one clerk—was kept busy handling 
the mail. In fact, the paid staff couldn't 
reach around, and the two young Shep- 
ard boys were broken in on office 
work, addressing envelops and licking 
stamps. 

In delving into NEA history, I've 
read 20,000 letters received and writ- 
ten by Secretary Shepard—serious epis- 
tles from serious educators on the seri- 
ous business of education. This de- 
scription applies also to much of to- 
day’s mail, but an element of spice, 
lacking in Mr. Shepard's day, has been 
added—letters from boys and girls. 


F ortTuNATELY, most teachers do 
not turn their students loose with a 
“1201 16th St.” address, or the staff 
would be inundated by undiscriminat- 
ing requests for information. But some 
teachers apparently do refer even ele- 
mentary-school children to the NEA; 
requests like this arrive: 
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“In our fifth grade we need in- 
formation on education. Please send 
us all you have.” 

“Send any information on the moon 
and stars or anything that has to do 
with the heavens.” 

“Please send me information on a 
dull education.” 

Junior high is represented by such 
queries as these: 

“I hereby wish to receive all in- 
formation on teaching requirements 
and opportunities. I am 13 years old 
and wish to be a teacher when I grow 
up. When do you suggest I start baby- 
sitting to help me get acquainted with 
small children and why they do the 
things they do and how to get along 
with them?” 

“I am an eighth-grade student and 
I am scheduled to have a debate with 
other members of my class on whether 
or not Adolf Hitler is dead. I'm on 
the pro side. Would you kindly send 
me any information or suggest any 
references on this subject?” 

From high-school students: 

“I am a girl and I will be a senior 
in high school next year, and I can’t 
make up my mind whether to be a 
school teacher or an undertaker’s as- 
sistant. Would you please send me 
information on each of them?” 

“Please send me all information 
available on marriage, as I need it for 
my history project.” 

“Please send me information on 
school enrolments over the years. I 
want to make a graft for American 
Education Week.” 


Lertrers like these, as long as they 
are a trickle and not a flood, can 
brighten an otherwise uneventful day 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


Always do right. This will gratify 
some people, and astonish the rest. 
—MARK TV AIN 


The great act of faith is when man 
decides that he is not God. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JR. 


There is no sense in having an argu- 
ment with a man so stupid he doesn’t 
know you have the better of him. 

—JOHN W. RAPER 


My interest is in the future because 
I am going to spend the rest of my life 
there. 
—CHARLES F. KETTERING 


in the Research Division, Secondary- 
School Principals department, or what- 
ever unit receives them. Less amusing 
are the zequests from college students 
who have forgotten how to use library 
tools or are too lazy to use them: 

“Please send me everything that the 
JOURNAL has ever carried on adult 
education.” 

“I would appreciate your sending 
me pamphlets that summarize the 
whole problem of education.” 

A distracted parent writes: “Please 
forward a copy of your booklet, It’s 
High Time. Your prompt attention to 
this request will be most appreciated 
because I have a 16-year-old daughter 
who is driving me nuts!” 


THE JourNAL, too, receives huge 
quantities of mail. People who wonder 
whether there’s any point in writing 
a letter to the editor would be amazed 
and pleased to see how eagerly we read 
each day's mail and how seriously we 
take the comments. Letters are an im- 
portant part of our continuing reader- 
ship study and have their effect on fu- 
ture issues of the JOURNAL. 

Sometimes we puzzle over conflict- 
ing reactions. A recent mail delivery 
brought opposite viewpoints. From 
Ohio: “The JouRNAL adroitly walks 
the tight rope of nonpartisanship.” 
From Massachusetts: ‘““The JOURNAL 
is subtly partisan.” 

On the other hand, when you write 
by the dozen to say you like the dis- 
cipline feature in the September jour- 
NAL, or when you order the October 
centerspread by the thousands, we get 
a clearer idea of what you want. When 
one of you says of another article, “My 
conscience simply won't permit me to 
let Dr. ’s ridiculous article pass 
quietly into the limbo,” and others of 
you express dissatisfaction with the 
same unfortunate article, we know 
more about what you don’t want. 

Thoreau said: ‘‘For my part, I could 
easily do without the post office. . . . 
I never received more than one or two 
letters in my life . . . that were worth 
the postage.” Our experience is exactly 
the opposite. Your letters help to cast 
the ballot for future JOURNAL content 
and format. 

So keep on writing, please. 


“Vwilarod Finn 
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“Don’t worry, 


Pm not going to sing” 


Tue OLD LADY had lost her voice. That rich, 
vibrant contralto which had rung through 
opera’s golden age was long gone. And she 
made no bones about it. 


Standing at the network microphones, 
she’d loudly promise her audience: “Don’t 
worry, I’m not going to sing.” 


Yet, every Christmas Eve, she did sing. 
And millions of homes hushed to listen. For 
Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht does not demand 
a big voice. Rather, a big heart. 


And Ernestine Schumann-Heink had 
always had that. From the beginning, when 
she threw away her budding career for love, 
only to wind up deserted with her four chil- 
dren. Through World War I, when she sang 
to sell Liberty Bonds while she had sons 
fighting—on both sides. Right up to the end 
of her turbulent life, she stayed warm, gen- 
erous and brave. 


Naturally, her adopted country loved her. 
Because Americans admire heart, and as the 
little stories in every daily paper show, they 
have plenty of it. That’s one of the vital rea- 
sons why America is strong and why her 
Savings Bonds are a tremendous guarantee 
of security. 


It’s actually easy to save— when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, your 
saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay The heart and strength of 165 million 
good interest—3% a year, compounded half-yearly Americans stand behind these Bonds. 

when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 
them, the better your return. Even after maturity, : ; 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to for yourself, and for your country, invest in 
your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy U.S. Savings Bonds regularly. And hold on 
Bonds where you bank. to them. 


There could be no better guarantee. So, 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 





DUKE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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“and a Merry Christmas to all” 
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